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NEWS DEVELOPMENTS 


RUSSIAN TECHNOLOGY WELDS THE RED ORBIT—P. 49 
The Soviet Union is binding its satellites to the com- 
munist fold by fashioning blood ties of technology that 
may endure longer than political indoctrination. Stress- 
ing standardization in its own production Russia 
imposes its methods with products, machinery, blue- 
prints, textbooks and technicians. 


ASK FCC FOR FREER INDUSTRY RADIO USE — P. 51 
Early next month a committee representing several 
dozen major companies will petition Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to add frequencies for industrial 
use and ease strict limitations on radio’s use. The 
group fears overcrowding of presently assigned fre- 
quencies, wants relaxation of off-plant use ban. 


CIO CLEVELAND CONVENTION COOL, CLOUDY — P. 52 
Veteran observers commenting on the CIO’s fifteenth 
annual meeting last week noted the complete lack of 
floor fireworks, thought it meant the union is going 
slow in the face of internal stresses and supposed un- 
certainty on the national economic picture. Political 
action gets big play. 


GOOD WILL TOUR AIMED AT THE MIDDLE — P. 53 
The good will tour of U. S. Steel Corp. plants by Ben 
Fairless and Dave McDonald is directed more at local 
plant management and local union hierarchy than at 
rank and file workers. Both USW and top management 
have long been aware that friction is due at least partly 
to plant level personnel. 


WORKER COURSE STRESSES BASIC SCIENCE — P. 57 
Finding that skilled workers’ technical knowledge was 
too specialized, limited to give good understanding of 
complex electric control systems, Electric Regulator 
Corp. has set up an employee training course emphasiz- 
ing basic principles of physical science. Work is on 
college level, and employee enthusiasm high. 


WEIGH "BONUS" PERSONAL INCOME TAX CUT—P. 67 
Possibility of trimming more than the scheduled 10 pct 
from individual taxes is under discussion in top Repub- 
lican circles. But it might not be too popular with the 
budget-conscious Administration. Congress is showing 
keen interest in a report suggesting the revenue loss 
next year may not be so high. 
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Heat transfer elements of Magars R 
withstand extreme 


temperature 
swings 


Hot flue gas passes through one 
side of the Ljungstrom pre 
heater, and a stream of cold ait 
Passes through the other side. 
| leating elements, contained in 
a rotor, are passed alternately 
through the flue gas and incom 
ing air stream. The use of Ma 
vari R in the cold-end heating 
elements assures protection 


against corrosion. 


Several times a minute each element 
in the rotor of the Ljungstrom air pre 
heater comes in contact with hot flue 
gas at temperatures as high as 700 deg, 
followed by relatively cold air at tem 
peratures as low as 70 deg. These ex 
treme changes in temperature obvi 
ously have a tendency to corrode the 
heat-transfer elements. 

[he use of corrosion-resistant Ma 
vari R in the cold-end heating ele 
ments, which are more susceptible to 


corrosion, permits their operation at 


a a EE ———— 


low gas-exit temperatures without un 


due cost of replacement due to corro 
sion. Result: Continuous »peration of 
the preheaters can be maintained with 
high overall efhiciency. 

Tests indicate that Mayari R has 
from 5 to 6 times the atmospheric 


corrosion-resistance of plain carbon 


steel, and from 2 to 4 times that of 


copper-bearing steel. As for workabil 


itv, Mayari R can be formed, fabri 


cated and welded by the usual meth- 


ods, using ordinary shop equipment. 









Other problems involving industrial 
heat have been solved effectively by 
using Mayari R. For more information 
about its properties and recommended 


uses, write for a copy of Catalog 259. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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ENGINEERING & PRODUCTION 


PRESSURE ASSEMBLY OFFERS VERSATILITY — P. 95 
Pressure, properly applied and controlled, has many 
advantages as a method of assembly. It may be used 
to force close-fitting members together, or for riveting, 
staking or crimping parts into a single assembly. It 
offers great versatility, and with the aid of properly 
designed fixtures speeds production. 


MODERN UNITS ASSEMBLE AIRCRAFT ENGINES—P. 99 
Wright has redesigned and re-equipped its engine as- 
sembly lines to increase production, reduce space, cut 
costs and improve quality. Special machines have cut 
costs by half, speeded output five times. The line’s 
capacity is 2, times greater than formerly but actually 
uses 42 pct less space than before. 


CARBURIZE FOR BETTER STRESS PATTERNS — P. 102 
Carburizing the surface of a specimen induces favor- 
able compressive stresses and increases fatigue life. 
Retained austenite in the case offsets development of 
compressive stresses, but control of carbon concentra- 
tions will help to eliminate retained austenite. Tem- 
pering reduces amount of residual stresses. 


SHUTTLE-TYPE CHUCKS SPEED GRINDING — P. 106 
New internal and face grinding setup at International 
Harvester’s tractor plant uses shuttle-type chucks to 
load and unload track rollers for centerless grinding. 
Production gain is 77 pet with added benefits of closer 
concentricity between outside and inside diameter. A 
turntable switches chucks end for end. 


LEARNING CURVES HELP SHOP PERFORMANCE—P. 108 
Time-study results charted in easy-to-read fashion are 
interpreted more easily by shop men concerned with 
production improvement. Charts on semilog graph 
paper make mathematical concepts of time studies and 
estimates more meaningful. Curves once established 
should not be tampered with or adjusted. 


NEXT WEEK — BEND PROPERTIES OF TITANIUM STRIP 
Kennecott Copper finds that bending properties of 
‘titanium strip are improved by removing a thin layer 
if surface metal. Metal may be removed by grinding or 
vickling. Bend properties may be affected by em- 
rittlement resulting from oxygen and nitrogen ab- 
orption during annealing or hot rolling. 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


PEAK GROWTH FOR WEST COAST STEEL MARKET—P. 45 
The West Coast market for steel this year will top 
the 6 million-ton mark for the first time in history— 
5 pet over the 1951 record. Kaiser Steel Corp. survey 
detailing western use shows 5,347,000 tons were con- 
sumed in 1952, predicts 6.3 million tons in 1953. Ingot 
output will be 5.2 million tons. 


MILITARY SHELL OUTPUT SAGS AT KNEES — P. 56 
The government’s shell program, holding strong when 
aircraft, tanks slowed up, began to weaken last week. 
Projectile lines slipped from three shifts to one and 
two. Hardest hit was the 105 caliber projectile, with 
120mm and 90mm shells also affected. To metalworkers 
this meant more steel available in early 1954. 


SPENDING CARRYOVER SERVES AS CUSHION — P. 58 
Unspent defense appropriations of $62 billion will offset 
effect of budget cuts for fiscal 1955. President won't 
block plans for “technical” overhaul of tax base to re- 
move “inequities” which hamper business more than 
they aid the U. S. But a strong pitch will be made to 
retain corporate, excise rates. 


AUTO PRODUCERS MAKE DOLLAR RECORD — P. 62 
Unit sales of automobiles this year will fall short of 
earlier records—but the industry is on its way to the 
biggest year of all time in terms of dollars. Best esti- 
mates are that output will top 6.2 million cars with a 
wholesale value of $9,238,000,000; 1.1 million trucks 
should bring $1,991,000,000. 


AUTO STEEL BUYERS PACE EARLY ‘54 MARKET—P. 123 
Auto steel buying showed signs of revival this week 
as purchasing agents started making first quarter com- 
mitments. Flat-rolled products, especially cold-rolled, 
appear to be in strong demand. But the outlook is bleak 
for marginal producers and secondary warehouses. Oil 
country goods look strong through the first half. 


CHILEAN COPPER DEAL GETTING CLOUDIER — P. 126 
State Dept. has sent a proposal “package” to the 
Chilean Government, is waiting for a reply. Meanwhile, 
the head of the Chamber of Deputies is reported off for 
a trip behind the Iron Curtain—unofficially. In sifting 
reports, remember that many are for Chilean consump- 
tion, others for the bargaining table. 
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for pollution 
headaches 


Are state or federal anti-pollution laws giving you 
headaches? Then call on Jeffrey Sanitary Engineers 
for practical relief. A Jeffrey-designed installation 


Top photo: Jeffrey Standard V-Bucket type Grit 


will neutralize your industrial wastes efficiently. Collector removing grinding sludge from set- 
Here’s how: tling pits where used grinding solutions have 

been collected at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
CHEMICAL DOSING: Jeffrey WAYTROLS, Bin plant, East Hartford, Conn. 


Check Valves and Vibrating Feeders assure 
continuous, automatic dosage. 


MIXING: Jeffrey Flash Mixers, with turbine type 
impellers, mix chemicals thoroughly with 
wastes. 


Above: Jeffrey-equipped API Separator re- 
moving oil at same plant. 


THESE JEFFREY UNITS WILL HANDLE 
FLOCCULATION: Jeffrey FLOCTROLS coagulate YOUR INDUSTRIAL WASTES: 


particles and promote rapid settling. 


. s FLOCTROLS Transmission 
SETTLING: Jeffrey automatic, continuous Sludge aiid Maines alee 
Collectors scrape deposit to sump at end Bag Elevators Scum Removers 
where it is pumped out and de-watered or Sludge Collectors Oil Separators 
sent to lagoons. Sludge Elevators Oil Skimmers 
Lime Pulverizers Chemical Feeders 
Hundreds of industrial wastes treatment plants Grit Collectors & Chains & Sprockets 
throughout the nation are now Jeffrey-equipped. « Washers De-Watering 
Scores of industries have found Jeffrey’s wide engi- V-Bucket Collectors Screens & Dryers 


Specific Gravity Belt & Spiral 


neering experience and broad line of proved equip- 
Separators Conveyors 


ment the best answer to pollution problems. 
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. - -IT'S A JOB FOR JEFFREY! 
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Tension Anonymous 


HE demands upon key men in industry these days are terrific. 


So much so that the mortality among executives is becoming a 
national concern. 


Heart ailments appear to be on the increase with younger men 
being affected. Just how to meet everyday demands and still keep 
right side up is the major problem. 


Many companies are giving their chief people checkups at least 
once a year. Still others attempt to get their men to learn how to relax. 


But none of these things appears to get to the root of the problem. 
Many who have learned to do a good job—and at the same time do it 
in a relaxed way—claim it takes time to learn this valuable habit. 





One thing seems sure—what with atom bombs, H-bombs, labor 
costs, inflation and a hundred other things—some short cut —_ 
be found to make a lot of men see the light. Here is our plan whic 


mav be of some use in case others have failed. We call it Tension 
Anonymous.” 


When you feel that tight feeling coming on remember that it is 
inefficient. It won’t really do the job so take it easy. 


i ] 7 I don’t 
When you have reached the point where you are worn out 


push yourself to the danger point. That’s the way heart attacks get 
started. 


Read what you can about taking things easy and don’t let others 
get you riled. No man can really do an efficient job if he puts in over- 
time—all the time. 


, arts a 
Remember that your family has a stake in you. If you don’t give 
them some time now you may not be able to do it later on. 


Here is where the anonymous part of this piece comes In: 


G Send a copy of it to those friends of yours who are overdoing it. 
Don’t bother signing your name. 


© Start your own tension anonymous by calling at least two people 
and telling them to take it easier. 


You don’t have to scare people about this problem but you - 
impress them with its importance. Besides your plan and our plan 
may work with some people. It’s worth trying anyway. 


Editor 
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THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


GREATER USE OF DIECASTINGS will be noted in 1954 automobiles. At least 
two large manufacturers will introduce diecast grilles in 
their new models and others may follow in the styling trend to 
smaller, simpler grille work and trim. 


FEWER UNAUTHORIZED WALKOUTS in the steel industry have been noted re- 
cently. Within the past 2 months there has been a “strict 
minimization of violations," according to one steel company 
executive. 


LESS BURN-THROUGH IN WELDING of thin to thick steel sections is claimed 
for a new coating used on contact welding electrodes. It gives 
arc characteristics for spray-type rather than bead forming 
deposition as operator runs electrode tip quickly along joint. 


EFFORTS TO AUTOMATE GRINDING OPERATIONS are starting to pay off. One 
American builder recently installed a transfer-type machine 
for automatically grinding crankshaft pins in a European auto 
plant. American automakers are expected to follow this lead if 
development and delivery times can match completion dates of 
tooling programs. 


POWER GENERATION SITES with both coal and water available are increas- 
ingly difficult to locate. Coal researchers are studying ways 
to make smaller power-generating plants independent of water. 
The coal-fired gas turbine offers a possible solution. 


MUCH LONGER LIFE FOR WEAR PARTS through hard surfacing operations have 
been reported. Prior to installation, shafts in one glass 
plant are now built up about one-sixteenth of an inch by re- 
surfacing. Metal-sprayed shafts last three times as long as 
unprotected shafts, can be resprayed if desired. 


CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE is already flexing its muscles in prepa- 
ration for the 1954 congressional elections. Pointing to re- 
cent election returns, President Walter Reuther and other 
union leaders are vowing 1954 won't be a "coat tail" year. 


HELP FOR ALUMINUM PRODUCERS with new potlines in meeting high specifica- 
tions for stockpile metal is heing considered by the govern- 
ment. One possibility: Concentration on lower grade metal 
until new plants can produce metal meeting high purity re- 
quirements. 


POWER STEERING will be applied within the next six months by two tractor 
manufacturers. A third has power steering in, the preliminary 
design and application stage. Start of a trend toward many 
more industrial applications may be indicated. 


PROGRESS IS BEING MADE in production of sound ductile joints in molyb- 
denum. A recent report indicates a suitable flux, developed 
for oxyacetylene brazing, gives good protection from oxidation 
in the 800° to 2600° F range. The flux is easily removed by 
washing in hot water and wire brushing. 
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STEEL: Peak Growth for Western Market 


Steel use in seven western states will be 6.3 million tons, 


breaking ‘51 record ... Kaiser releases survey of consump- 
tion for 1952 ... Where products went—By T. M. Rohan. 


The West Coast market for steel 
this year will top the 6 million-ton 
mark for the first time in history— 
5 pet over the previous 1951 high. 

A survey released last week by 
Kaiser Steel Corp. detailed 1952 
tonnage and product consumption of 
the seven western states. This mar- 
ket last year received 5,347,000 tons 
of steel, an 11 pct drop from 1951’s 
5,981,000. For 1953, consumption is 
estimated at 6.3 million tons—5 
pet over the "51 record. While west- 
ern steel receipts declined 11 pct, 
national shipments fell 15 pct in 
1952 from 1951. 


More for North 


Steel ingot production in 1953 
will reach 5.2 million tons, for an 
average operating rate of 93 pct of 
the area’s rated 5.8 million tons of 
capacity. Of this capacity, 84 pct is 
concentrated among three _pro- 
ducers: U. S. Steel with 2.2 million 
tons; Kaiser with 1.5 million; and 
Bethlehem-Pacific with 900,000 
tons. 

In the survey of 1952 consump- 
tion, one of the more surprising 
facts developed is that Northern 
California represents 39 pct of the 
western state market for steel— 
only 2 pct behind Southern Cali- 
fornia’s 41 pct. Previously the ratio 
was thought to be roughly 60/40. 
Now in its second year, the current 
survey introduces geographic break- 
down of steel receipts. 


Weather Strike Well 


The entire state of California, 
whose 12 million population is 
second only to New York and is 
rowing by 30,000 monthly, repre- 
sents 80 pet of western area con- 
umption. Washington and Oregon 
ogether represent 15 pct or 794,000 
ons and the 4-state area of Idaho, 
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Vovember 


Nevada, Utah and Arizona only 5 
pet or 288,000 tons, with most going 
to Phoenix and Salt Lake. 

Western mills last year produced 
58 pct of the tonnage consumed in 
the area or 3.1 million tons. This 
decrease of 240,000 tons from 1951 
stemmed from the strike. 
Local production remained rela- 
tively high through the strike, with 
some mills working under interim 
labor agreements. 


steel 


Plate Major Product 


Major producers with no far 
western plants shipped in 1.1 million 
tons, according to the report. Mid- 
west and eastern mills of U. S. Steel 
and Bethlehem brought in an equal 
tonnage and foreign shipments ac- 
counted for only 90,000 tons. 


Southern California consumption 


794,000 peme4 


WASHINGTON 
Hof total: 15 


Symbols represent principal products 


was heavy in cold-rolled sheets and 
strip (492,000 tons), principally for 
items such as auto wheels, bumpers 
and springs, water heaters, drums 
and others. Standard and line pipe 
(156,000 tons) for industrial and 
residential construction was another 
with the remainder 
between structurals 


heavy item 
divided up 


and bars. 


Can Market Important 

A quarter of Northern California 
steel consumption was in 434,000 
tons of sheared plate. A major share 
ot this went to large diameter pipe 
by Basalt-Kaiser, at Napa, and Con- 
solidated-Western Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

Another principal product was 
tinplate for canning. Northern Cali- 
fornia can-making plants represent 
a 10 million base box annual mar- 
ket compared to 4 million for 
Southern California. The state as a 
whole is the largest can producer in 


WEST COAST STEEL 
CONSUMPTION, 1952 
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the U. S., using 6 billion cans or 
700,000 tons—between 15-20 pct of 
all U.S. tinplate. 

The Oregon-Washington area 
used 28 pet or 128,000 tons of 
reinforcing bars, used mostly in 
heavy construction work on dams 
and roads. A healthy percentage of 
this comes from Seattle mills of 
Bethlehem-Pacific, Northwest Steel 
and Isaacson; Oregon Steel at Port- 
land, and Pacific States and Judson 
Steel near San Francisco. Consump- 
tion of light flat-rolled products in 
the Northwest area is small. 


Plates Are Heaviest 

The 4-state Arizona, Nevada, 
Idaho and Utah market of 288,000 
tons leans heavily toward plate for 
pressure vessel production around 
Salt Lake and tubular products for 
the petroleum industry. Arizona 
represents about a 100,000-ton mar- 
ket. 

Largest single tonnage item in 
the West continued to be plates with 
almost 1 million tons. All bars and 


structurals combined, however, have 
a slight edge over plates. Although 
both the Fontana and Geneva mills 
were originally started as plate 
mills, output has to a considerable 
extent gone into more finished prod- 
ucts. 


Top Output Continues 


But the pressure continues on 
plate production. The Geneva mill 
continues at over-capacity output, 
with a substantial portion going 
into coils for tinplate. Kaiser 2 
weeks ago announced an $8 million 
expansion including additional elec- 
trolytic tinplate capacity, widening 
of the blooming mill and increased 
production from the 110-in. plate 
mill. 

Second ranking item is tin mill 
products at 867,000 tons. Third is 
wire, oil country goods and other 
similar products. Fourth and fifth 
are hot-rolled carbon bars, bar size 
shapes at 490,000 tons and concrete 
reinforcing bars at 457,000. When 
the latter two categories are com- 


Steel Products Shipped to Western States 





Net Tons 
Total Seve South North izona, 
Steel Mill Product Western States Californie California tochieyten hevede, Idaho 
marae Plate — 705,000 311,00C 434,000 90,000 70,000 
Universal Mill Plate 34,000 14.000 0,000 8,000 2,000 
Structural Shapes: 
N\ de Flange Beams 120,000 45,000 46,000 17,000 12,000 
indard Structural 
Shapes 294,000 110,000 94,000 59,000 31,000 
R. Bars and Bar 
e Shapes 
Carbon 490,000 227,000 150,00 95,000 18,000 
A 83,000 67,000 9,000 6,000 | 000 
R ng 457,000 151,000 155,000 128,000 23,000 
Rolled Sheets 402,000 227,000 145.000 25,000 5,000 
Rolled Strip 50,000 27,000 15,000 7,000 = 000 
d-Rolled Sheets 206,000 130,000 60,000 14,000 2,000 
d-Rolled Strip 62,000 45,000 15,000 2,000 a 
andard and Line Pipe: 
Pipe 4 and Under 288,000 156,000 90,000 25,000 17,000 
pe 5 - 1234" 187,000 100,000 50,000 17,000 20,000 
Tin M Products 867,000 165,000 538,000 147,000 ] 000 
vanized Sheets 149,000 63,000 60,000 22,000 4,000 
r Mil! Prod. 821,000 389,000 235,000 132,000 65,000 
Sross Total 5,415,000 2,227,000 2,106,000 794,000 288,000 
Conversion Receipts 
KA p +e 3) 48 000 
Ne+ Tota 5,347,000 


(3) Steel mill products received in the seven western states and converted into tubing, cold 
rolled strip, and cold finished bars have been subtracted from gross receipts to avoid 


duplicate reporting of the same tonnage. 
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STEEL MILL PRODUCT RECEIPTS 
SEVEN FAR WESTERN STATES 


Net Tons 
Pct. ‘52 
Product Group 1951 1952 of ‘Si 
Plates, Sheared 
and U.M. 1,155,000 939,000 81% 


Structural Shapes 468 000 414,000 88 
H.R. Bars & Bar 








Size Shapes | 088,000 | 030,000 95 
Sheets and Strip 925,000 869,000 94 
Standard and 

Line Pipe 453,000 475,000 105 
Tin Mill Products 876,000 867 000 99 
All Other Mill 

Products | 075,000 821,000 76 

Gross Total 6,040,000 5,415,000 9%, 


Conversion of re- 
ceipts into Mill 
Products (2) 59,000 68.000 IIS 











Net Total 5,981 000 5,347,000 89%, 


bined with 83,000 tons of alloy bars, 
the total reaches 1,030,000 tons 
constituting the bulk of western 
steel business. 


Charity: 


Steel mills, builders give ma- 
terials, work to boys’ home. 


California construction contrac- 
tors swear they could retire in a 
year if the men worked for them 
during the week like they’re doing 
for free on Saturdays. Construction 
men in the state are teaming with 
the steel industry to construct three 
additional dormitories to “The Boys 
Town of the West” at the Hanna 
Boys Center, Sonoma, Calif., near 
San Francisco. Entire steel tonnage 
for the project was donated by Co- 
lumbia-Geneva Div., U. S. Steel; 
Bethlehem-Pacific, Gilmore Steel & 
Supply Co., Monarch Steel, Rods, 
Ine., Judson Pacific Steel Co., and 
Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, all of 
California. Since sufficient steel was 
obtained from these, Kaiser Steel 
contributed cement and plaster. 

Upwards of 150 masons, plumb- 
ers, roofers, carpenters and cement 
finishers from San Francisco area 
have shown up on successive Satur- 
days to work free, some actually 
having to be turned away for lack 
of work room. Total of contributed 
materials and services for succes- 
sive Saturdays run about $5,000 
each with final cost less than 20 pct 
of normal commercial! estimates. 

Home is named for long-time San 
Francisco Bishop Hanna, now de- 
ceased, and is open to boys of all 
races and creeds. 
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WILKES-BARRE: Gets New Industry 


New $5 million Foster Wheeler plant starts limited produc- 
tion ... New employment will help cut labor surplus . . . To 
manufacture pressure vessels—By R. L. Hatschek. 


Hungry for new industry, the 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., area is looking 
forward to loosening its belt a 
notch or two when full operations 
begin at the nearby plant of Fos- 
ter Wheeler Corp. The new $5 mil- 
lion plant has already begun lim- 
ited operations and will swing into 
full production about the first of 
the year. 

Located 9 miles south of Wilkes- 
Barre at Mountaintop, the new 
plant will turn out a variety of 
heavy equipment for stationary and 
marine steam plants, oil refineries 
and chemical plants. Tooling is de- 
signed for production of some of 
the heaviest pressure vessels in 
demand. 

Among the reasons for choosing 
this plant site is the surplus of 
labor in the vicinity (THE IRON 
AGE, July 16, p. 73). Luzerne Coun- 
ty figures the available labor sup- 
ply at 10,110 men and 2350 women. 
The Foster Wheeler plant will em- 


i 


i 


STEEL up to 12 in. thick can be X-rayed 
by the 2 million volt unit. 
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ploy approximately 500 directly 
and will undoubtedly give a sub- 
stantial indirect boost to employ- 
ment in the area, 

Looking like a blimp hangar set 
on a mountain top, as one official 
put it, the new Foster Wheeler 
plant consists of a main bay 90 ft 
wide and 800 ft long, flanked by a 
35 x 500-ft bay and a 35 x 450-ft 
bay. The 75-ft height of the main 
bay allows 50-ft clearance under 
crane hooks. 


How Drums Are Made 
Schematic drawing at right 
shows manufacture of a _ typical 
large pressure vessel. Plates from 
nearby storage racks are (1) nor- 
malized and taken hot to the 8000- 
ton beam press which (2) forms 
them into half cylinders. A 500-ton 
crimping press and pinch bending 
rolls are also available. 

After shot blasting to remove 
scale, the half cylinders move to a 
bed planer for (3) machining of 
welding grooves. Planer has a 92- 
ft bed, a travel of 44 ft. Assembly 
is (4) tack-welded and (5) welded 
on automatic machines. 

A drum facing machine cuts 
welding grooves on the ends. If 
more than one cylinder is _ re- 
quired, they are attached along 
with dished heads made elsewhere 
and the vessel goes back to the 
welding machine for the circular 
seams. Nozzles, bosses and weld- 
ing connections are hand-welded 
in position. 

Welds are X-rayed in a special 
building with 4-ft thick concrete 
walls 550 ft from the main build- 
ing. The 2 million volt Van de 
Graaff X-ray unit (shown at left) 
wil] be used in what is said to be 
the first application of super-volt- 
age X-ray in private industry. 

The drum is stress relieved and 
further checked hydrostatically at 
1% times the design pressure. 
Next step is (6) drilling in a spe- 





cial setup with ten high-speed ra- 
dial drills mounted on a raised 
platform. Seven of these move un- 
der their own power for quick 
setup. Drums may be placed on 
either or both sides of the 230-ft 
track and powered rolls speed 
positioning. 

Tube holes are grooved for tight 
sea] and the drum is ready for 
painting and shipping. 
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Research 


GOVERNMENT: Projects May Help You 


Many divisions of government carry on extensive research 
projects . . . Findings often prove helpful to industry .. . 
Appropriations for programs listed—By R. M. Stroupe. 


Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson’s disclosure recently that 
researchers in the atomic field are 


about to make discoveries highly 


important to medicine calls atten- 
tion to the great interest federal 
agencies are showing in research 
and development (R&D). 

At the same time, it is apparent 
that interest in R&D is not always 
matched by enough agency funds 
to put research projects into op- 
eration or to continue those pro- 
grams previously started. 

3 Pct of Spending 

For example, military-backed re- 
Search activities will require 
spending of about $1.3 billion in 
this fiscal year (THE IRON AGE, 
Oct. 15, p. 65). This is a hefty 
outlay, but it represents only 
about 3 pet of the $42 billion De- 
fense is expected to pay out be- 
fore next July 1. 


When compared with the actual 
fiscal 1954 military appropriation 
of $34.37 billion, the amount to be 
spent for R&D rises in proportion 

—but only to 4 pet of the total. 

At Agriculture Dept. the situa- 
tion is somewhat different. This 
agency, With a multitude of pro- 
grams, is not ordinarily considered 
a research organization, but of the 
$725.6 million it received this year 
to cover all regular activities 
about 8 pet will go into R&D. Ac- 
tual funds for this purpose total 
$58.5 million, of which $13.2 mil- 
lion will be distributed to the 
states. 

Certain other agencies are put- 
ting a much greater weight of 
their overall appropriations into 
R&D than are Defense and Agri- 
culture. Total funds for Atomic 
Energy Commission operations 
amount to $1.05 billion this year. 
Some $250 million or about 23 pct 


42 Bill. 


Research's Share of Government Appropriations 


Total 
Appropriation 


seliilienisiil YY Research 


585 
Mill. 


NATIONAL NATIONAL 
SCIENCE ADVISORY FOR 
FOUNDATION AERONAUTICS 


48 


AGRICULTURE 
DEP'T. 


725 Mill. 


ATOMIC 
ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


DEFENSE 
DEP'T. 











of this amount is to be used for 
research. 

National Science Foundation, 
with a major interest in basic re- 
search, is operating this year on 
a budget of $8 million. To support 
projects requiring scientific study, 
NSF intends to use 52.3 pet of its 
funds, or some $4.1 million. 

New facts about the field of 
flight and new techniques in the 
operation of aircraft and rockets 
are the full-time problems of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. This agency, there- 
fore, says the complete use of its 
$59.1 million will be for R&D. 

These examples indicate that 
the value being placed on research 
projects by the various federal 
departments and offices varies as 
widely as the character of the 
agencies themselves. On the other 
hand, these data offer no conclu- 
sive evidence that basic research, 
is hurt by lack of funds. 


NBS Cuts Deplored 


A detailed study of one highly- 
specialized agency, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, resulted in a 
recent report to Commerce Secre- 
tary Sinclair Weeks, stating that 
a “tragic” decline in basic pro- 
grams at the bureau had been 
noted. Study was made by a nine- 
man committee of scientists, engi- 
neers, and educators. 

In the committee’s estimation, 
the bureau’s work is of “great im- 
portance” to the nation. 

Total funds appropriated for 
the bureau this year were $6 mil- 
lion, of which about $1 million 
will go for administration and ex- 
penses. However, because the 
agency performs considerable 
work for other government activi- 
ties, the full amount spent on the 
bureau will be $26 million. 

Following a division-by-division 
examination of bureau operations, 
the committee listed those find- 
ings pertaining to each segment 
studied. For the heat and power 
division, the committee recom- 
mended “an expansion in the regu- 
lar appropriation,” for atomic and 
radiation physics, a “greatly in- 
creased basic appropriation.” 
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RUSSIA: Technology Welds Red Orbit 


Soviet binds satellites with blood ties of industrialization, 
standardization, training . . . Dependence grows as Russian 
way takes over .. . Orbit's industrial potential rises. 


Russia is binding its satellite 
nations to the communist fold by 
fashioning blood ties of technol- 
ogy that may prove more endur- 
ing than political indoctrination. 
The Russian industrial way is 
gaining ascendancy as Russian 
machinery, standards, techniques 
are adopted by satellites. Growing 
industrial partnership with Rus- 
sia will make it increasingly diffi- 
cult to extricate these nations 
from communism. 

Stressing standardization in its 
own production, Russia is impos- 
ing Russian methods on nations 
it dominates by shipping them ma- 
chinery, products, blueprints, text- 
books, and technicians. 


Standardize Trucks 


In addition to making these 
countries dependent upon Russia 
for technological leadership, the 
standardization - industrialization 
program is also inereasing the 
production potential, thus the war 
potential, of the whole Soviet bloc. 

U. S. government received spe- 
cific warning about the growing 
industrial strength of the Soviet 
bloc recently from a group of eco- 
nomic analysts. These experts 
pointed out that in 1947 the Iron 
Curtain countries’ industrial po- 
tential was only about 20 pct of 
Atlantic Treaty group’s but that 
by 1951 the ratio had climbed to 
one-third. They believe that within 
the next 10 years or less, Red in- 
dustrial output will be about halt 
that of the NATO powers. 

Typical of the standardization 
program is Russia’s automotive in- 
dustry. Though Russian trucks 
are limited to about 20 basic mod- 
els, total production of these units 
tops the combined West European 
output. Only four standard en- 
gines are made to power the en- 
tire range of trucks. 

Russia is currently playing an 
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important part in helping Red 
China increase its steel capacity. 
Much of the equipment needed by 
the Chinese to rebuild the steel 
works at Anshan and other steel 
centers is being sent by Russia. 

And as part of the Anshan de- 
velopment program, 77 Chinese 
technicians were trained for a 
year at the Novotgail steel works 
in the Urals. They returned to 
Anshan completely sold on Soviet 
metallurgy. 

Further evidence of the spread 
of Soviet technology is the report 
that since 1951, 300 Russian tech- 
nical books have been translated 
into Chinese. Factories, universi- 
ties and libraries have so far re- 
ceived more than 2'% million cop- 
ies—an impressive start in Rus- 
sia’s program to make certain that 
Communist satellites will look to 
the USSR for technological leader- 
ship. 

Exhibits of Chinese industrial 
goods in Europe showed that its 
latest machine tools are close cop- 
ies of Russian models. And in 
the process of building its first 
auto factory at Mukden, the Chi- 














REFLECTING the Red standardization pro- 
gram, Hungary is turning out the same 54 
bhp tractor that is produced at Kharkov. 


nese are relying on Russian blue- 
prints and machinery. First vehi- 
cles off the line are expected to 
be replicas of Soviet models. 

By 1959, it is estimated that the 
USSR will help China with 141 
industrial projects. 

Developments in 


Poland have 
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You gain increased efficiency from vour cold heading ma- 
chines when you specify KEYSTONE “Special Processed” 
Cold Heading Wire. The excellent flow properties of this 
“Special Processed” wire assures uniform, strength-giving 


grain structure which “trademarks” high quality production. 


Rigid quality controls and careful selection of raw materials — 
plus our own exclusive drawing and heat treating process 
gives KEYSTONE “Special Processed” Cold Heading Wire 
unsurpassed structural soundness and uniformity for all your 
difficult cold heading operations. For further information, 
write Keystone Steel &@ Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois. 





Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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been similar. Complete drawings 
and equipment for the iron and 
steel combine at Nowa Huta, near 
Cracow, are being supplied by the 
Soviets on credit. Crude steel out- 
put of 1’ million tons is scheduled 
for 1955, which will bring Po- 
land’s total production to three 
times its pre-war level. 

After the U. S. turned down a 
request from Poland for a bloom- 
ing mill for its Brobek steel works, 
Russia stepped in and filled the 
order. Now the Poles are copying 
Soviet designs for another mill 
they are building themselves. Po- 
land is likewise using Russian 
drawings and equipment to make 
its own coal mining combines, 
heavy cranes and farm machinery. 

Poland’s first home-made auto 
is a carbon copy of the Soviet 
Pobeda. The Warsaw factory 
started out assembling parts im- 
ported from the Gorky works. Ma- 
chine lines for different compo- 
nents were successively intro- 
duced, and now the entire car is 
made locally. Production of a 2'5- 
ton truck went through a similar 
procedure at Lublin. 


May Compete With West 


The same trend is apparent in 
Hungary which is manufacturing 
a 54 bhp tractor identical with a 
Russian unit except for its engine. 
Similarly, Rumania has begun 
turning out a 37 bhp tracklayer 
from Soviet prints. Russian de- 
signs are also used extensively in 
Rumania for production of oil 
well equipment, machine tools, 
textile and earth-moving machin- 
ery. 

In Bulgaria, Soviet machines 
are going into a new iron and steel 
works near Sofia and in numerous 
other factories. 

Meanwhile, Britain, Germany 
and other Western countries see 
possible future markets for ma- 
chinery and spare parts slipping 
away, and there are indications 
that Red countries may soon be 
competing with the West by ex- 
porting capital goods to under- 
developed countries. Russia’s re- 
cent trade agreement with Argen- 
tina may be an indication of this 
trend. 
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RADIO: Industry Asks Freer Use 


Industry committee readies petition to FCC ... To ask more 
frequencies, freer use ... Fears overloading of present fre- 
quencies .. . Off-plant use ban hurts—By R. M. Stroupe. 


Industry's voice on its plant ra- 
dios can be made stronger and 
more effective with some assistance 
from Federal] Communications 
Commission. 

Early in December, the energetic 
Committee on Manufacturers Ra- 
dio Use — representing severa! 
dozen major companies employing 
radio to guide operations within 
factories, warehouses, and storage 
vards—is going to petition FCC 
for more frequencies to meet mobile 
communications needs. 


Frequencies Are Overloaded 


Use of radio in plants represent- 
ing many segments of industry, 
ranging from basic metals and met- 
alworking to tire production and 
chemicals, has grown impressively 
in the past 2 vears. Yet manufac- 
turers are still hampered by the 
limitations originally placed on 
their two-way voice equipment by 
the government. 

Herbert E. Markley, of ‘Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, 
serving as chairman of the eom- 
mittee, sees the problem this way: 
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“The frequencies presently avail- 
able to manufacturers are shared, 
not only by other manufacturers, 
but by various other kinds of busi- 
ness. As these shared frequencies 
become overloaded, the advantages 
of radio will rapidly disintegrate, 
and this is the prospect now facing 
the manufacturing companies.” 


Demonstrate Importance 


To forestall this situation, the 
committee will ask FCC to form a 
Manufaéturers’ Radio Serviee pro- 
viding "the desired frequencies. 
Earlier this year, the organization 
suggested that the agency revise 
its rules to permit a freer use of 
frequencies already available (THE 
IRON AGE, June 11, p. 68). The new 
petition will supersede the docu- 
ments previously filed. 

As. one step in its campaign, the 
committee last week staged a dem- 
onstration in Washington of the 
importance of dispatcher-driver ra- 
dio hookups in effecting 
speedy, economical plant opera- 
tions. Especially invited were FCC 
officials, who saw a simulated use 


safe, 


of radio by a team manning a scale- 
model steel mill. 

Pointed out to the visitors was 
the value of industrial radio in 
enabling operators to: 

1. Exercise closer control over 
the locating and dispatching of all 
types of vehicles. 

2. Regulate traffic on plant rail- 
way systems. 

3. Raise productivity of such ba- 
sic facilities as blast furnaces and 
openhearths. 

4. Maintain contact with super- 
visors who, in performing their 
duties, are required to travel about 
plant areas by auto. 

5. Speed the dispatch of repair 
crews and of parts and equipment — 
to areas where production break- 
downs or damage has occurred. 

6. Direct work crews handling 
jobs in places or under conditions 
where it is impracticable or danger- 
ous to put in wire communications. 

7. Keep contact with patrol cars, 
fire engines, and 
emergencies. 


ambulances in 


Ask Off-Premises Use 


Besides stating the case for a 
Manufacturers’ Radio Service, the 
petition will ask for a more lenient 
policy covering point-to-point com- 
munication rights. Committee po- 
sition is that producers are pro- 
hibited from making complete use 
of two-way radio by rules limiting 
contact to the boundaries of actual 
plant sites. 

For example, a company operat- 
ing in several non-contiguous areas 
in a community has no full-time ‘ta- 
dio control over its trucks enroute 
from one point to another. When 
a vehicle moves onto the public 
street or highway, voice contact be- 
tween dispatcher and driver halts 

-by regulation. 

The scale-model demonstration 
may or may not have been persua- 
sive so far as FCC is concerned, but 
it is apparent the officials present 
were impressed by the adaptability 
of radio to industrial needs. This 
result should do the committee no 
harm when its petition is being 
studied by the agency. 
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C10: Convention Cool, Cloudy 


Cleveland union meeting refiects internal stress, uncertainty 
on economy .. . Political action gets big play . . . Back 
Democrats ... Mitchell boosts popularity—By R. M. Lorz. 


Atmosphere was cloudy and cool 
at CIO’s fifteenth annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland last week. Vet- 
eran observers commenting on the 
complete lack of floor fireworks 
thought the union meant to go slow 
in the face of internal stresses and 
supposed uncertainty of the na- 
tional economic picture. 

While the resolutions committee 
promised to continue to fight for 
better wages, Taft-Hartley repeal, 
guaranteed annual wage and wel- 
fare and minimum wage improve- 
ments observers generally got the 
impression speakers were simply 
going through the motions. Labor 
leaders confidentially don’t expect 
revolutionary gains at the bargain- 
ing table next year. 


Push Farm Alliance 


Even though the big push for big 
gains isn’t expected at this time 
Walter Reuther and delegates left 
little room for doubt about major 
direction of CIO activity in the 
months to come: More Democrats 


in Washington. A seven point po- 





SE 


litical action program will be pushed 
to the limit to achieve this result. 
At the convention delegates re- 
luctant to sound off on other issues 
practically tumbled over each other 
to claim a share in recent Demo- 
cratic election victories. 
Polite Applause Only 

Political action at this conven- 
tion included strengthening of an 
alliance with farm groups demand- 
ing resignation of Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra Benson. President 
Walter Reuther implemented offi- 
cial convention § resolutions by 
promising farm groups “100 pct 
support” in their drive for high 
price support and public power. 

Although the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration took some healthy ver- 
bal wallops during the convention, 
delegates didn’t greet Secretary of 
State John Dulles and Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell with 
stoney silence. Both men received 


“polite” applause before address- 
ing the convention. 

If the convention had a high 
point Labor Secretary Mitchell’s 





JOY PREVAILS as Secretary of State Dulles gets convention badge from CIO secretary- 


treasurer Carey. Walter Reuther (right) joins fun. 
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HEARTY greeting for Labor Secretary 
Mitchell (left) by ClO president Reuther. 


first public speech was it. Mr. 
Mitchell didn’t advance any spe- 
cific recommendations for amend- 
ing Taft-Hartley but he did tell 
delegates flatly that he was not in 
favor of repealing the law outright. 
The new labor secretary also sug- 
gested a new “front door” approach 
to national labor problems. He told 
the convention he thought these 
matters were too important to be 
“carried into the White House by 
the back stairs.” 

After inviting labor’s coopera- 
tion Mr. Mitchell told delegates 
both President Eisenhower and he 
were for removal of some Taft- 
Hartley provisions “really danger- 
ous ... really loaded really 
unfair to labor.” 

Labor’s reaction to Mr. Mitchell’s 
speech may have been summed up 
by one delegate who leaned toward 
his neighbor when the secretary 
had finished and said, “You know 
this guy might not turn out so 
bad.” 


Unity May Hit Snag 


Other listeners believed the new 
secretary got off to a good start 
with labor by expressing a desire 
to raise the 75¢ minimum wage and 
to include more workers under the 
law. 

While both sides issued denials, 
an undercurrent of coolness defi- 
nitely existed between followers of 
President Reuther and Steelworkers 
President David J. MeDonald. Dur- 
ing the 5-day convention gray- 
haired district leaders from steel 
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making centers seemed to remain 
in the background as observers. 
Drive to establish a unity front 
with AFL and other unions may 
hit a snag in the near future. 
Delegates unanimously ratified a 
2-year no-raiding agreement at the 
convention but it appeared to be an 
aggressive non-aggression pact. 
AFL Teamster Boss Dave Beck 
was the main target. His union 
won’t consider the agreement until 
February. It will go into effect on 
Jan. 1. While Mr. Beck considers 
his union’s “jurisdictional rights” 
CIO President Reuther has prom- 
ised that any raids on even the 
smallest CIO union will be coun- 
tered by the full force of CIO. 


Bosses: 


Emphasize human factor at 
Metal Trades’ Assn. meeting. 


Reporters covering the big CIO 
convention in Cleveland last week 
had a good opportunity to review 
an entirely different approach to 
labor management problems. 

Listening to a quieter discussion 
of these problems were delegates 
to the National Metal Trades Assn. 
54th convention. 

While union men talked reces- 
sion industrialists pointed to to- 
day’s prosperity and ways of pre- 
serving it. 

Association’s newly elected presi- 
dent, Earl S. Day, vice-president 
of Collyer Insulated Wire Co., 
called upon business leaders to 
avoid the kind of “self hypnosis” 
which could cause a setback in ’54. 
Mr. Day did not attempt to hand 


association members an unqualified | 


dose of optimism. Instead he em- 
phasized that he expected to see 
adjustments in many businesses 
and perhaps a mild adjustment in 
industry as a whole. However, he 
stressed belief that economic con- 
ditions at present did not justify 
talk of recession. Delegates who 
talked informally to THE IRON AGF 
corroborated his general outlook. 

In the field of labor relations 
delegates wanted to forget name 
calling and meet unions on a genu- 
inely cooperative level. 
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GOOD WILL TOUR: Aims at the Middle 


Fairless-McDonald steel plant tour designed for local manage- 
ment, local union leaders . . . Will form basis of future strike 
prevention strategy— By J. B. Delaney. | 


Good will tour of U. S. Steel 
Corp. plants by Ben Fairless and 
Dave McDonald is aimed more at 
local plant management and local 
union hierarchy than at rank-and- 
file workers in the mills. 

Both the United Steelworkers 
and top management of the com- 
pany have been aware for some 
time that friction generated at the 
plant level is due at least in part 
to “little boy” attitudes of the peo- 
ple responsible for day-to-day re- 
lationships under collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

This problem is not peculiar to 
U.S. Steel Corp. It exists in plants 
of other steel producers as well. 

Mr. Fairless and Mr. McDonald 
made it plain at the outset that 
they do not hope to get results over- 
night. They indicated it might 
take a year before they can draw 
any real conclusions. The current 
series of plant visits will be fol- 
lowed by others. 

Probably the most important 
work of the tour will be accom- 
plished when Mr. Fairless and Mr. 
McDonald sit down with plant per- 
sonnel and union grievance com- 
mittees and give these groups 
their views on the matter of re- 
solving disputes at the plant level. 

These initial sessions will form 
the basis of future strategy that 


will be used to put out labor- 
management fires before they 
mushroom. 

The visits and subsequent plan 
of action worked out by manage- 
ment and union may well set a 
pattern for other companies. 

Mr. McDonald and Mr. Fair- 
less were frank in admitting they 
were feeling their way. They said 
they did not have the answers, 
but hoped they could find them. 
They gave the impression of being 
dead serious about the plant tours, 
and were leaning over backwards 
to avoid giving the visits any 
three-ring-circus aspects. That’s 
why newsmen and photographers 
were barred from the tour. 

Idea for the tour was a spon- 
taneous reaction to the bitter in- 
dustry-wide strike of 1952. It orig- 
inated with Mr. Fairless and the 
late Philip Murray, first president 
of the USW. As first conceived, it 
was designed as a means of heal- 
ing strike scars. 

In the interim, the purpose 
of the visits has taken on a much 
deeper and broader meaning. Mr. 
McDonald and Mr. Fairless now 
realize that their personal prestige 
and interest must be brought into 
play if top-to-bottom relationships 


between the company and the 


union are to be improved 
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GOOD WILL tour prompts smiles from (I to r) U. S. Steel executives Benjamin F. Fairless, 
Walter F. Munford and John E. Goble and USW's David McDonald. 
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An idea of the variety of problems beryllium copper has been called on to solve can be seen in any 


sporting goods store. Here are a few applications: (1) Scott-Atwater outboard motor: (2) Aqua 
Sportsman reel; (3) i 


tools. For further details, see below. 


FOR FISSION OR FISHING 


Beryllium copper solves a variety of 
design and production problems 


You rarely see the remarkable quali- electronic equipment—in aviation in- 
struments, etc., is familiar. Features 
which make it desirable for these uses 
are just as important in the manu- 
facture of cameras, sporting rifles, 
rods and reels, and all the other things 
which heighten our enjoyment of 
leisure. 


ties of beryllium copper alloys at work 

you see just the end product in which 
they serve. Designers of sporting goods, 
however, have brought beryllium into 
the open. 


Any sportsman who has handled a 
beryllium copper fishing rod knows 


what excellent spring properties this Whatever you manufacture. it is 
« . . 


more than likely that beryllium can 
improve your product or assist in its 
production. If you would like to take 
advantage of this unique material, you 
are invited to share the experience and 
know-how of the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of beryllium. Write THE 
BERYLLIUM CORPORATION, Dept. 3K, 
Reading 6, Pa. 


alloy has—as well as resistance to 
corrosion. He can see for himself how 
well the control arm of his non-back- 
lash reel resists wear. Nor does he 
have to be a student of fatigue endur- 
ance tO appreciate the trouble-free 
performance his outboard gives him. 


The role of beryllium copper in 
atomic development—in radar and 


Tomorrow's products are planned today—with Berylco beryllium copper 
qn 
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(1) Berylco flapper valve in the Scott-Atwater outboard opens and closes 4200 times a minute. 
(2) Berylco control arm, brake shoe spring and clicker spring used in the Aqua Sportsman reel. 
(3) The Argus flash camera employs a Berylco locking device as well as a Bervico shorting strip. 
(4) Three Berylco forms make up the Champion casting rod: Berylco strip, rod and tubing. 
(5) Noncorrosive marine tools also make excellent nonsparking safety tools. 
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—Proeduction—— 


ALUMINUM: Civili 


Argus C3 flash camera; (4) Champicn tclescopic casting rod; (5) marine ‘ a: et 
against greater civilian use, Busi- 





estimates. This does not include 


Government estimates '53 Con. 
sumption at 1.7 million tons a, 
Defense use declines. add 


Latest government estimate 
places 1953 aluminum productioy en 
at 1.2 million tons, up one-third 
from the 1952 high of 937,321 tons. 
Consumption was expected to jp. 
crease one-fourth to 1.7 million 
tons. 

Difference between consumptioy 
and production figures means that 
about 450,000 tons of imported 
aluminum were needed to fill the 
gap. The consumption estimate 
given by the government does not 
include stockpiling shipments. 


Non-Defense Use Mounts 

































All of the increase in estimated 
1953 consumption may be charged 


ness and Defense Services Admin- 
istration says, as by the end of the 
year total shipments for military, 
atomic energy, and direct defense 
purposes will have fallen slightly 
below the 1952 total. 
Trend of aluminum shipments 
for military and defense purposes 
declined this year for the first 
time since 1950. Defense shipments 
in 1951 totaled 311,000 tons, hit 
394,000 tons last year and will 
drop to an estimated 388,000 tons 
this year. 
Less Power Loss in *54 
In establishing a setaside figure 
of 97,000 tons for first quarter 
1954, the BDSA said it expected 
the figure would be smaller for 
succeeding quarters. 
Production during 1953 was 
hampered by power losses as 4 
result of inadequate water flow in 
both the Pacific Northwest and the 
Tennessee Valley. Power losses 
next year are not expected to be 
so great. 
Effective aluminum production 
capacity in operation in the U. >: 
is placed at 1.3 million tons, a 
cording to the latest governmel' 
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high-cost reactivated capacity 
which may be closed down whet 
new production comes in. 
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» Increasing 


Approximately 250,000 tons in 
new oF additional capacity will be 
added to the figure when new op- 
erations by Anaconda and Harvey 


if it’s blast cleaning - 










for the answer 


From huge locomotives to small precision parts — or for rou- 
tine plant maintenance work — there is a Vacu-Blast product 
designed to suit your blast cleaning needs. In addition to the 
products listed below, Vacu-Blast also designs and manufac- 
tures specialized blasting equipment to handle specific cleaning 
problems. For the right answers to your blast cleaning ques- 
tions, it pays to check Vacu-Blast first! 


the vacu-blaster 


for dust-free blast cleaning 


Makes possible abrasive blasting any- 
where in your plant while eliminating 
cleanup costs. The nozzle releases an in- 
tensive stream of air and abrasive through 
the center cone of the gun. Used abrasive 
and debris are picked up by the vacuum 
return around the edge of the gun. A sur- 
ounding brush admits air, preventing the 
escape of any dust or grit. Spent abrasive 
and debris are carried off to a reclaimer 
unit which separates and reuses the clean- 
ed abrasive over and over for maximum 
economy; dust is filtered by a dust collec- 
tor unit which releases only clean air. The 
entire machine is portable for use where 


imate vet going, officials say. This would 
ction ee potential output to 1.55 mil- 
third lion tons 
tons, Goverment officials expect alum- 
0 in- sum consumption to keep on 
lion slimbing. They base this belief 
: partly on statements by producers, 
Ption many of whom believe the uncer- 
} that tainty of supplies has “retarded” 
orted se of the metal for numerous 
1 the rposes 
mate 
S$ not in 
Westinghouse Plant in Production 
; Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
ae started production at its new $45 
ad million Electric Appliance Div. in 
Busi. Columbus, Ohio, the largest manu- 
ia, facturing plant Westinghouse has 
f th ever built. 
a Although construction in some 
ce areas of the vast plant which con- 
¥ tains 2 million sq ft of floor space 
tly has not yet been completed, lim- 
ted production has been. started 
eae y a token work force of 500 em- 
-_ ployees. Eventually the plant will 
* employ between 6000 and 7000 
ents workers. 
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When the plant reaches full pro- 
luction it will turn out about 4000 
appliances per day, mostly refrig- 
erators and freezers. 
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needed. 


Belmont Sand Blaster — A low-cost unit 
for conventional sand blasting operations. 
Features include a simple bronze and 
stainless steel mixing valve and a simple 
air-operated filling valve. Available with 
single or double chamber and in portable 
or stationary models, and with manual or 
full automatic remote control. 


Belmont Blast Cabinets— For blast clean- 
ing of small parts within a completely 
enclosed system. A steady stream of abra- 
sive is impelled against the work by an 
“annulus type” suction blast nozzle. Pis- 
tol-grip blast gun offers easy, balanced 
operation, finger-tip contrcl. 


Belmont Wet Blast Cabinets — An en- 
closed system using abrasive suspended in 
water for cleaning, deburring and finish- 
ing of precision parts. Exclusive “whirl- 


pool” mixer eliminates pump. “Straight 
flow” blast gun does more work in less 
time. 


Belmont Blast Rooms — Designed and 
built to order for handling vehicles, cast- 
ings or any type of large assembly requir- 
ing blast cleaning. 


Belmont Supersonic Nozzle — A major 
advance in blast cleaning, this nozzle in- 
corporates a new type shape. Provides 
greatly increased muzzle velocity with no 
increase in amount of air and abrasive 
used. Actual tests on rusted and painted 
surfaces prove that it does as much as 
25% more work in the same time as 
standard types. Made of wear-resistant 
tungsten carbide for longer life. 

Mail coupon now for details on these ma- 


chines or for other information pertaining to 
your blast cleaning problems. 


-J°-BLAST CQuuinc. 





Please send me information on: 


P.O. BOX 885-H 


BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 











[] Vacu-Elaster NAME 

[] Belmont Sand Blaster —— 
C) Belmont Wet Blast Cabinets eres 
[] Belmont Blast Rooms ADDRESS 
(] Belmont Supersonic Nozzle —— 


Iam interested in blast cleaning for 
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SHELLS: Output Sags at the Knees 


Military shell production weakens . . . Hardest hit is 105 
mm, others also slowing down . . . Outlook for 155mm pro- 
jectiles, cartridge cases still strong—By K. W. Bennett. 


That hardy perennial, the gov- 
ernment’s shell program, last week 
seemed to be sagging at the knees. 
It had held firm when a year ago 
the aircraft program began to slow 
down and later when tanks left 
production lines in fewer numbers. 

Around Nov. 1, projectile lines 
began slipping from three shifts 
to one or two. Hardest hit was 
the military’s heaviest production 
number, the 105mm projectile. 

Also affected were 120mm and 
90mm shells. By last week 155mm 
projectiles were still going strong, 
operating three shifts a day, and 
in a few plants checked looked 
good for another 6 months on the 
basis of current contracts. 

What Will Ease 

For metalworkers, the 105 she!] 
slowdown means supply of 4-in. 
squares and 4.5-in. rounds would 
begin to ease, though Ordnance 
sources did not believe that the 
increase in steel tonnage for civil- 
ian consumption would be substan- 
tial before first quarter 1954. The 
155 projectile, still going strong, 
takes a 6-in. hot top quality round. 

Though cartridge case manufac- 
turers still were working with all 
stops out, there were indications 
they would need less spheroidized 
plate early next year. 

Army Ordnance has been at- 
tempting to gear shell projectile 
output sensitively to cartridge 
case output. Nobody wanted to be 
caught, as happened with aircraft, 
with too many component parts— 
such as fuzes, cartridge cases, or 
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projectiles. Though cartridge cases 
stocks are lower than projectile 
stocks, it shouldn’t take long to 
catch up. 

Evidence that shell producers 
have good inventories of hot top 
steel wasn’t long in coming after 
the Nov. 1 initial slowdowns. 
Within a week an Eastern pro- 
ducer was preparing to offer hot 
top steel to Midwestern shell pro- 
ducers. 

The stretchout, for one typical 
105 shell producer in the Midwest, 
meant his shell deliveries had been 
extended as far ahead as first quar- 
ter 1955. Going production was cut 
by about two-thirds per month. 

Though 155mm shell producers 
were preponderantly confident 
their current rate of production 
would hold up, a few preliminary 
whispers suggested even they 
might be slowing in early 1954. 
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. . . says she may be new here but she's 
been through the mill." 



















































Strongly indicative that the cut 
back will be permanent ang deep 
are the plans being set up to moth. 
ball shell production lines, (y,. 
rently there are three possib). 
ways to dispose of the consider. 
able productive capacity that now 
exists: It 

(1) Machines will be left just «. to fir 
they are, covered with a light rust 
preventative, and would be ready HM volta 
to run almost overnight in the trol 
event of emergency. They would HM Tou 
be tested by the plant operator a: 
intervals, possibly as often as once 
a month, Any testing, as it’s being ers 0 
discussed now, would be fairly hand 
simple, possibly just turning the stant 
machines on. trici 

(2) The machines would be lef; spri 
in the plant area, but would be 
mothballed and moved from fae- 
tory space that the shell manufac- Sj 
turer wanted to use for his own MiB pla 
civilian production. But the ma- HM con 
chines would remain in the face- trai 
tory area, would be almost im- pro 
mediately available if and when eific 
needed. the 

(3) The machines would be re- 
moved from the shell manufactur- 
er’s plant area entirely and carted 
away to a central government ma- 
chine tool storage point. Unlike 
the storage plans after World 
War II, however, when tools were 
dumped willy-nilly into govern- 
ment depots, each machine would 
be tagged and could be returned 
to the original shel] manufacturer. 
Heavy presses, which are costly to 
move, would be left in the shell 
plant if at all possible. 
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Steel Supply Easing 


The final plan adopted depends 
on which of the three plans is most 
economical for individual shel! 
plants. Whatever happens, the 
shell manufacturer will be able t 
locate his machines—won't have 
to rummage through acres of m* 
chines to outfit his production line 

To the steel consumer, a shel! 
slowdown means more plate some- 
time in the first quarter, particu 
larly the hot top quality badly 
needed by pressure tank ma! ifac- 
turers. More large diameter rounds 
may be available, although these 
have been easing recently. 
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TRAINING: Stress Basic Principles 


Connecticut firm starts employee course on college level. . . 
Emphasizes basic physics, not specific skills . . . Employees’ 
knowledge found too specialized—By G. G. Carr. 


It wasn’t that workers were hard 
to find. Qualified personnel for 
highly specialized production of 

I voltage regulators and electric con- 
trol systems just didn’t exist. 
Trouble was that these devices re- 
quire a broad knowledge of physical 
principles. Specialization of work- 
ers on specific skills and knowledge 
handicapped the company. For in- 
stance, mechanics are weak on elec- 
tricity, electricians vague on 

springs. 


On College Level 


Since the orders were piling up, 
Electric Regulator Corp., Norwalk, 
Conn., decided to give employee 
training a new twist. Under a new 
program, emphasis is not on spe- 
cific skills but on understanding of 
the broad physical principles gov- 
erning electro-mechanical controls. 

Heart of Electric Regulator’s 
new policy is a college-level physics 
course taught by faculty of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Engineering In- 
stitute. Selected volunteers are 
given intensive training in me- 
chanics, sound and heat, magnetism 
and electricity, electronics, radia- 
tion and atomic structure in 2-hour 
weekly classes for 10 weeks. 


Since undergraduate engineering 
courses rarely go very deeply into 
electric control systems, Electric 
Regulator had been giving intensive 
orientation to its electrical engi- 
neers since the company started in 
1945. Until 1950 there were no 
more than 32 employees, so train- 
ing at any level was no great 
problem 
But the payroll today is 150, and 
the company’s continued growth 
seems assured. General Manager 
Laurence W. Burn points out that 
while management strives for a 


“lose personal relationship with 
‘mployees, “we just don’t have the 
“ume to teach basic physics and 
eigineering on an individual basis.” 

But the need for a better under- 
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standing by supervisory and pro- 
duction personnel of the principles 
behind the firm’s products was 
great. To start the program, em- 
ployees were given a Termin IQ 
test. Seventeen out of 150 had 
scores ranging from 110 to 135—a 
remarkable figure. In view of these 
high scores, Bridgeport Engineer- 
ing Institute telescoped a 15-week 
course into 10 weeks. 

Immediate plans call for three 
successive courses, and the company 
is prepared to cover more advanced 
material if interest stays at pres- 
ent levels. President Arthur Cohen 
comments that it is not impossible 
for the program to develop into a 
comprehensive electric control sys- 
tems engineering course. 

The company charges each stu- 
dent $10 per course, refunds this 
when the course has been satis- 
factorily completed. Executives 
say they would have to pay out 
much more than this to hire quali- 
fied personnel, assuming they ex- 
isted. Workers now enrolled in- 
clude lab technicians, foremen, in- 
spectors, production workers and 
supervisors. 

Employee training is not new to 
Electric Regulator. In the past, 
workers have been sent to night 
school to learn blueprint reading, 
shop practice, quality control, etc. 





And the company cooperates with 
others in the Norwalk area to run 
management courses at the local 
YMCA, 

These activities reflect Electric 
Regulator’s firm belief that effective 
employee and community relations 
are a must in today’s business. 
The company insists on high type 
workers, takes strong personal in- 
terest in their welfare. Executives 
are always available to discuss 
business and personal problems 
with employees, and benefits are 
generous. Indoctrination of new 
workers is intensive. 


Policy Pays Off 


This policy has paid off in terms 
of low turnover, high loyalty and 
word-of-mouth labor recruiting. 
Electric Regulator moved into Nor- 
walk in September 1950 when labor 
was the scarcest since World War 
II. Today, while other companies 
still complain about a shortage of 
office workers, Electric Regulator 
has more applications than it can 
handle. 

Perhaps the most dramatic proof 
of the policy’s success came this 
fall. In September of ’52 the com- 
pany had a heavy backlog of urgent 
military orders. Regular labor 
couldn’t be found for an extra shift. 

So a “Housewives’ Shift’? from 
6:30 to 10:30 p.m. was set up, em- 
ploying men and women not free 
during the day. 

This September the shift was 
disbanded. Shortly afterwards the 
local newspaper carried a_ two- 


column “thank-you” ad, paid for 
by Housewife Shift workers. 





CLASS IN SESSION at Electric Regulator plant broadens worker knowledge of physics. 
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Defense 


SPENDING: Carryover Serves as Cushion 


Unspent defense appropriations of $62 billion would offset 
fiscal "55 budget cuts . . . Wilson-Humphrey differ on defense 
spending ... Tax cuts safe—By A. K. Rannells. 


Last week’s decision at the White 
House to temporarily drop plans 
tor a balanced budget should help 
dispel fears that the government’s 
1954-55 might 
cause great disruption to the do- 
mestic economy. 

At the same time, the White 
House reaffirmed that it won’t op- 
pose the tax reductions scheduled 
for Jan. 1. Nor will Presideni 
Eisenhower try to block plans for 
a “technical” overhaul of the tax 
base to remove “inequities” which 


fiscal course for 


clearly hamper business more than 
they aid U.S. revenue. 

However, a strong pitch will still 
be made to have Congress retain 
present corporate and excise rates 
which are slated by law for a re- 
duction next Apr. 1. But even 
should this move. be 
there would be still a big gap be- 
tween income and outgo. 


successful, 


Wilson-Humphrey Battle 


Since defense offers about the 
only field where really big slashes 
in funds could be made, last week’s 
acceptance of the unbalanced 
budget principle tends to bolster be- 
lief in some quarters that not too 
much trimming will be made in re- 
quests for new defense funds. 

However, strong opposition to 
the limited defense cut stand as 
championed by Defense Secretary 
Wilson is expected from Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey. Mr. Hum- 
phrey is believed to be in favor of 
$5 billion cut in defense spending 
which would put the defense budget 
for fiscal ’55 at $37 billion. Mr. 
Wilson wants the defense budget to 
be around $40 billion. 

sut tight-lipped government of- 
ficials decline to give any inkling 
whether budget requests are to be 
trimmed, or boosted, or by how 
much, or if they are to continue 
close to last year’s figure. 

Even if deep cuts were to be 


made. it is pointed out, . this 


wouldn’t have much immediate ef- 
fect or impact on the economy. 

Reason is that because of long 
lead time between orders or com- 
mitments and actual delivery and 
pay-off, expenditures for the com- 
ing year haven’t much relationship 
to next year’s appropriations. 

Facts are that the military ser- 
vices went into the current fiscal 
vear with a carry-over of $62 bil- 
lion from previous appropriations. 
Anotaer 954.5 billion in new money 
was appropriated to add to the 
backlog. 

Current spending rate—that is to 
say, the actual outgo in cash—for 
defense averages out at about $3.6 
billion a month or about $42 billion 
a year. 

This means a carry-over into fis- 
cal 1954-55, at a most conservative 
estimate, $50 billion or more. Some 
Pentagon people privately think it 
will be more, perhaps closer to $50 
billion. 


9,808,084 
9,459,000 
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Percent of 94.7 106.6 
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Secretary Wilson has indicate 
that he would be glad to settle fo 
a reduction of $2 billion in the gy. 
penditure rate for fiscal 1954-55, 

Not included in the foregoin, 
figures are the commitments for 
military aid to friendly foreign »;. 
tions. More than $3 billion in ney 
money was appropriated for this 
purpose for the current yey 
Added to the carry-over, the tot,| 
rises to more than $5 billion. 

Thus, aside from providing fo 
running expenses and certain fixe 
obligations, the budgeteers cay 
trim away at new money requests 
for next year without fear of ai. 
versely affecting the economy. 


Steel Shipments at Record Pace 


Total shipments, of steel prod- 
ucts by mills in September 
amounted to 6,400,757 tons, ap- 
proximately 141,000 tons less than 
in the same month a year ago, re- 
ports American Iron & Steel [p- 
stitute. 

Shipments for the first nine 
months of 1953, however, totaled 
61,848,324, 14,611,000 tons more 
than for the same period in strike- 
plagued 1952 and top the previous 
9-month record set in 1951. 


STEEL 
PRODUCTION 


BY TYPES 


OCTOBER, 1953* 


OCTOBER, 1952 a 


Net Tons 


*Preliminary Figures 
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Apex straight sockets, weighing less than an y 
ounce, are used to run “46” hex nuts in assembling 4 
TV sets. 4 
Apex straight sockets, weighing up to- 237 4 
pounds, are used to run 10%” hex nuts in main- ' 
tenance work on hydraulic presses. ] 
Between these two extremes are more than == } 
5.000 stock types and sizes of Apex sockets, ex- It 
tensions, adapters and universal sockets, among 4 
which you should find several exactly fitted to 4 
your requirements. If not. then Apex can most } 
likely build the specials you need. CATALOS 29—lists the complete line of Apex nut ruti- 
Either way, stock or special, you're sure to ning tools. Write, on your company letterhead, please, 
ve time and money on nut running operations for your copy. For specials, send sketch or blueprint 
en you use Apex nut running teols. for prompt quotation. 
2 
APE > 4 sockets, extensions, universal sockets 
— — ee eee 
TOOLS THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 
1029 S. Patterson Blvd., Dayton 2, Ohio 
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= Flat 
@ Round 
Z Odd contour 


Low or high carbon, stainless, 
special alloy, Armco. You draw the 
shape — PAGE can draw the wire. 


[ Armature Banding Wire 


Tinned stainless or carbon steel. 
In reels of 50 to 200 pounds. 
Stainless has high tensile strength, 
high resistance, low permeability. 


[] Lock Safety Wire 


Tough, durable, workable. 
In the size and type for your work. 


[ ] Spring Wire 


Any shape’... high carbon. . 
hard drawn... high tensile... 
stainless ... galvanized... 
tinned... bright. 


* Cross-sectional areas up to 
.250” square; widths to %”; 
width-to-thickness ratio not 
exceeding 6 to 1. 

IAM 


YOU do this— 


Give us the specifications of the wire 
you need—or tell us details of job to 
be done. 


WE'LL do this— 


Send you recommendations, prices 
and delivery date. Samples on re- 
quest. PAGE offers you a wide vari- 
ety of wires to choose from. 


TROTLAMNALL TUNA 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Industrial Briefs 


Lucky Day . . . Friday the Thir- 
teenth (November) proved a lucky 
day for both customers and suppliers 
of SUPERIOR TUBE CO., Norris- 
town, Pa. The firm held an open house 
—complete with plant tour—to mark 


completion of new production facili- 
ties. 


Change of Address . . . Firth Ster- 
ling Inc., Pittsburgh, reports a change 
of address for its southern district 
office. Formerly at 2308 Fourth Ave. 
North, Birmingham it is now at 2201 
Highland Ave., Birmingham. 


Speakers Available .. . INDUS- 
TRIAL FURNACE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSN., INC., Washington, 
D.C., has issued a “Speakers Direc- 
tory” listing representatives of the 
industrial heating industry available 
for talks. 


Named . . THE BERYLLIUM 
CORP., Reading, Pa., has appointed 
Eastern Metal Mill Products Co., Bos- 
ton, as a distributor in the New 
England area. 


New Home ... THE HERR EQUIP- 
MENT CORP. has moved to 1201, 
Vine St., Warren, Ohio. The new 
quarters were made necessary because 
of the growth and expansion of the 
company’s business. 


Well Done . .. AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
will give its eighteenth William H. 
Walker Award for distinguished con- 
tribution to chemical engineering lit- 
erature to William R. Marshall, Jr., 
professor of chemical engineering and 
associate dean of the College of En- 
gineering, University of Wisconsin. 


Going Up ... METAL CARBIDES 
CORP., Youngstown, is constructing 
a 40,000-sq-ft plant at 6001 Southern 
Blvd., Youngstown. 


Advanced Studies . . . BARIUM 
STEEL CORP. has established three 
graduate fellowships for advanced 
studies in engineering. Grants for 1- 
year graduate fellowships will be 
made annually to Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in mechanical 
engineering, the University of Penn- 
sylvania in metallurgy, and Case In- 
stitute of Technology in electric en- 
gineering. 


—=—= 


Gets Contract ... BLAW-KNox 
CO., Chemical Plants Div., has been 
awarded a contract for a catalytie 
reforming plant for Anderson-Prigh. 
ard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, 
neering, procurement, and 
tion will be handled by Blaw-Knoy 
Western headquarters, Tulsa, Ok 


Good Work, Men... ALUMINUY 
CO. OF AMERICGA’s v 
Wash., plant reports that a single 
100-man potroom. crew 
crossed the million man-hour safety 
mark—nearly 5 years—without a lost 
time accident. 


New Prexy ... NATIONAL 
METAL TRADES ASSN. elected 
Earle S. Day, vice-president and gen. 
eral manager and a director of the 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co., as its 
president, recently. 


Elbow Room . . . MONARCH MA. 
CHINE TOOL CO. moved its Detroit 
sales staff to new, larger quarters at 
10600 Puritan Ave. 


Subsidiary Formed . . . FERRO 
CORP., Cleveland, has formed a new 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Ferro Povw- 
dered Metals, Inc., Salem, Ind. 


“Men and Machines” .. . LANDIS 
MACHINE CO., Waynesboro, Pa., is 
celebrating its 50th Anniversary. In 
commemoration they have published 
a booklet called “Landis Men and 
Machines,” which deals with the com- 
pany’s development and growth. 


Steel Towers . . . American Bridge 
Div., UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORP., has been awarded a Bureau of 
Reclamation contract for the sted 
towers for an 84-mile power line in 
Eastern North Dakota. 


Research Center . . . The Plastics 
Div., MONSANTO CHEMICAL C0, 
Springfield, Mass., has a $1,250,000 
technical service and development pro 
gram that will include a new research 
center for customers and industry 2 
the plastics field. 


Heart Line . . . Industry and the 
medical profession were brought 
gether at a HEART IN INDUSTRY 
CONFERENCE held by the New York 
Heart Assn., Inc., in New York last 
week. Purpose of the meeting ws 
to help industry make better use of 
workers with heart disease. 
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Some four years ago the Robeson-Rochester 
Corporation toid us that it was dissatisfied 
with the quality of the copper and brass it was 
receiving. Could we look into it, even though 
: pre it was not our metal? Revere was glad to do so. 
—— Technical Advisors studied production meth- 
errr ods in detail, and made specific recommenda- 
tions regarding temper, which they reported 
was the key to the matter. A trial order was 
placed with Revere for copper circles in the 
suggested temper. These drew satisfactorily, 
without requiring intermediate anneals, and 
, resulted in the establishment of a lasting busi- 
edema»: 5c rag aad batae ness association. . . . If your production 
methods include deep drawing, perhaps 
Revere’s knowledge can be used to adyantage. 

Ra eases eee See the nearest Sales Office. 
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a COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
2%" FORMED BRASS COMPONENT FOR HEATING ELEMENT Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


s 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, I/1.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.— 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 


SEE ‘MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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The Automotive Assembly Line 


Automakers Make Dollar Record 


Unit sales in "53 under peak years . . . But earnings will be 
at alltime highs . . . Industry output over 6.2 million cars 
with $9.238 billion wholesale value—By R. D. Raddant. 


Unit sales of automobiles this 
year will fall short of established 
records, but the auto industry is 
on its way to the biggest year of 
all time in terms of dollars. 

On the best estimates available 
at the moment, more than 6,200,- 
000 cars will be produced this 
year with a wholesale value to the 
producers of $9,238,000,000. At 
the same time, more than 1,100,000 
trucks will be produced at a 
wholesale value of $1,991,000,000. 


Probably Be More... This adds 
up to a total of $11,229,000,000 on 
the basis of these estimates. Inci- 
dentally, the estimates are con- 
servative and actual figures for 
1953 will probably surpass them. 
By comparison, in the record unit 
year of 1950, 6,665,863 cars and 
1,337,193 trucks were produced. 
This yielded a wholesale value of 
$10,707,748,000, the previous high 
in dollar sales. 

In an address in Pittsburgh re- 
cently, L. L. Colbert, Chrysler 
president, predicted this record 
dollar year. He attributed it not 
so much to increased costs of the 
cars, but more to the amount of 
expensive accessories that are 
now nearly standard equipment 
but were just appearing in 1950. 


Pay More, Get More... For this 
reason, the average wholesale 
price of a 1953 car of $1490 does 
not reflect anything like a flat 
$220 price increase when com- 
pared with the average 1950 
wholesale car price of $1270. 

There were slight price in- 
creases in 1951 and 1952, but most 
of the difference is attributed to 
the increased numbers of cars 
with automatic transmissions, 
which run between $160 and $200, 
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power steering units, power 
brakes, a few air conditioning 
units, and a growing tendency of 
purchasers to prefer the luxury 
line of the car they buy. 

The figures will also show that 
in spite of the increased use of 
these extras, unit wholesale prices 
will be down from 1952 when the 
average wholesale price was $1493. 
This will be attributed in part to 
the $100 price reductions of 
Chrysler Corp. models earlier this 
year. Most others held the price 
line or reduced them slightly. 


Not Whole Story ... It should 
be pointed out that these dollar 
totals reflect only cars and trucks, 
not total sales for the auto com- 
panies, which involve additional 
millions in defense, parts, and 
non-automotive products. 

Historically, wholesale value of 
automotive vehicles topped the bil- 
lion mark in 1916 and didn’t slip 


Automotive Production 
TEN MONTH TOTALS 


5,703,020 


———_— 


4,630,767 


MIMS 


3,757,913 


1,350,065 
1,113,099 
1,133,900 


TOTAL ‘© date TOTAL fo date 
TRUCKS CARS 
d’s Reports 


Auto Output, Value 


Yeor Units Wholesale 


Value 
‘ (000 Omitted) 

ars 6,665,863 $8,468 | 
1950: Trucks 1,337,193 10716 
TOTAL 8,003,056 $10,175,895 


Cars 5,338,435 7,241.27 
1951: Trucks 1.426828 2'393'g5 


TOTAL 6,765,263 $ 9,565,134 


Cars 4,320,794 6,455,114 
1952: Trucks 1,218,165 2,319,789 


TOTAL 5,538,959 $ 8,774,903 


Cars 6,200,000 9,238,000 
*1953: Trucks 1,100,000 1,991,000 


TOTAL 7,300,000 $11,229,000 
1950, 1951, 1952 figures from Auto- 


mobile Manufacturers Assn. 


*lron Age estimate 


below that figure until 1932 and 
1933. Even in the war years truck 
production kept sales over that 
mark. 

Wholesale value dropped from 
the 1950 peak to $9,565,134,000 in 
1951 and to $8,774,903,000 in 1952, 
which saw the double effects of 
controlled production and a crip- 
pling steel strike before a late 
surge in the autumn months. 


How Ford Stands . . . Annual 
glance at Ford Motor Co.’s size 
was afforded last week by its re 
port of assets and liabilities filed 
with the Massachusetts State Tax 
Commissioner. As a_ privately 
owned company, Ford files no an- 
nual statement for stockholders 
except what goes to the Ford fam 
ily and a few key officials. 

The new revort is actually 
dated at the end of 1952 so Ford 
activities this year are not It 
flected. It shows total assets of 
$1,757.750.000 compared with $l- 
584,172,000 at the end of 1951. 

Cash, receivables and securities 
increased slightly more than * 
million and real estate and equ! 
ment more than $88 million. 9% 
the other side, however, reserves 
dropped from $57,012,111 to ¥l- 
608,000. 


Just for comparison, at the end 
of 1952 General Motors had tota 
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$1,001,294,768 with real 


assets of F 

estate, plants and equipment to- 
talling $1,262,876,000. Chrysler 
listed total assets of $913,878,941. 


Sales Star Stylists . .. The 
names of Raymond Lowey and 
Pinin Farina are destined to get 
thorough workout in the forth- 
coming months as independent 
automakers attempt to hold onto 
their share of the market. 

Mr. Lowey, of course, is the 
Studebaker stylist while Mr. Fa- 
rina is the Italian custom body 
builder whose crest is the prop- 
erty of Nash Motors. However, 
neither of the designers had much 
of a project for 54’s as both com- 
panies stayed with 1953 stylings. 

Studebaker introduced a Lowey- 
designed station wagon which 
should take in a substantial por- 
tion of this fast growing market. 
Interest in station wagons, prob- 
ably as a byproduct of increased 
suburban living as well as a ris- 
ing birth rate, has been one of 
the outstanding developments in 
auto sales in 1953. 


Add 4-Door Rambler . . . Nash’s 
new addition to its line is a 4- 
door Rambler which rounds out 
the small car line to station 
wagon, convertible, and Country 
Club hardtop. 

Incidentally, Nash will probably 
be responsible for more rear tire 
mounts on the road in 1954 than 
the rest of the industry combined. 
They will also be standard equip- 
ment on Ambassador and States- 
man models, 


Push Interiors, Extras ... Both 
Nash and Studebaker will feature 
new interiors and, like the entire 
industry this year, will stress in- 
terior styling and colors. 

With the new model announce- 
ments, both Nash and Studebaker 
disclosed revisions in price poli- 
cies. Nash prices will be lower 
for most of its 1954 models, rang- 
ing from $160.75 less on the Am- 
bassador super 2-door sedan to 
$57.60 on the Rambler 2-door sub- 
urban. Studebaker prices will be 
boosted from $10 to $105 in range. 
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Servic 

e: 
Ford opens new training cen- 
ter for garage mechanics. 


Most automakers realize that 
their service departments in re- 
cent years have lagged behind the 
growing numbers of cars on the 
road and the increasing complex- 
ity of the cars themselves. 

Their attempts to restore qual- 
ity to their service have been re- 
ported in detail here, (THE IRON 
AGE, Sept. 3, p. 72) with some em- 
phasis on the Ford Div. Technical 
Service Laboratory, which was 
then nearing completion. 

It was formally opened last 
week and will now serve as the 
nerve center for all Ford service 
activity in developing new tools 
for service departments, improv- 
ing repair techniques, developing 
service and repair standards, and 
distributing service publications 
to Ford garages and to the 33 
district Ford service schools and 
33 mobile training units. 

L. D. Crusoe, general manager 








Automotive Production 
(U. S. and Canada Combined) 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 21, 1953.. 


CARS TRUCKS 
83,494* 24,450* 
Nov. 14, 1953.. 96,836 18,912 
Nov. 22, 1952.. 100,352 28,872 
Nov. 15, 1952.. 114,020 32,805 


*Estimated Source Ward's Reports 


of Ford Div., said the completion 
of the laboratory represented a 
new concept of service, emphasiz- 
ing preventive maintenance as a 
means of obtaining low cost and 
continuous operation of cars. 

The laboratory, which employs 
more than 200, has a completely- 
equipped model garage with its 
own engine and chassis dynamom- 
eters for testing under stresses or 
load conditions. The new facili- 
ties will help Ford service men 
learn in advance of new car in- 
troductions to give experienced 
service to the new models. 

Carl T. Doman, national service 
manager, pointed out that service 
training reaches 40,000 mechanics 
annually. 





THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


HE WENT X 


THAT'S TH’ 
OUT THAT } BEAUTY OF BEIN’ 
TH’ BIG BOSS? 
ONE HALF TH’ 
SHOP KNOWS 

WHERE YOU ARE 

ALL TH’ TIME AND 

SHOWS THE OTHER. 


By J. R. Williams 


VV NO, IF THAT 

WAS ME HIDIN’ ES 
OUT TO WORRY 

ABOUT MY COMIN’ 
OPERATION, 
THEY’D LET ME 

WORRY TO 
DEATH? 


HALF, AND YOU NEVER. 
GET A CHANCE TO 
EVEN WORRY? 
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gives BETTER 
PROTECTION | 


TEXACO REGAL OIL 


is your best bet for keeping roll 
stand circulating systems clean 
and bearings fully protected. This 
is because Texaco Regal Oil has 
notably high resistance to oxida- 
tion and sludging, and it separates 
easily from water. 


Texaco Regal Oil assures that 


oil film bearings get an uninter- 
rupted flow of clean, cooling lu- 
bricant .. . are protected by an oil 
film that stands up under heavy 
loads. Naturally, bearing life is 
increased and maintenance costs 
reduced. 

For your enclosed reduction 
gears, use Texaco Meropa Lubri- 


cant, Its extreme pressure charac- 
teristics stand up in the severest 
service. It has high resistance to 
oxidation, thickening and foam- 
ing. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neer help you simplify and im- 
prove all your lubrication. Just 
call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PCH CO Roy ey 


(HEAVY CIRCULATING OILS) 
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This Week in Washington 















Possibility of voting a “bonus” 
tex cut for individuals next year 
is under discussion in top Republi- 
can circles at the Capitol. Under 
present strategy, the “bonus” cut 
would be in addition to the average 
1) pet reduction already slated by 
law to go into effect on Jan. 1. A 
further income tax cut may not be 
too popular with a budget-conscious 
Administration. 

Congress as a whole is showing 
keen interest in a new Senate- 
House committee report which sug- 
gests that revenue loss next year 
will not be as severe as had been 
expected. This situation is due to 
the fact that the Social Security 
payroll tax is scheduled to rise from 
1% pet each on employer and em- 
ployee to 2 pet on each party, start- 
ing Jan. 1. 

The first $3600 of each worker’s 
way is affected by this tax. As a 
result of this tax rise, it is esti- 
mated that the revenue loss to the 


‘ace lreasury will be around $800 mil- 
"est lon for the second half of this fiscal 
to year, and about $5.7 billion for 
m- fiscal 1955—instead of $1.3 billion 
and $7 billion, respectively, as the 
s lreasury had estimated. 
- Focus on North . . . Canada’s 
ust vooming revenue situation—in the 
an face of lower tax rates—also is 
nts ttracting attention at the Capitol. 
The Canadian government last 
ast ‘pring voted reductions in corpo- 
y. rate and individual income, as well 


‘S In excises. Since that time, gov- 
“iment revenues have risen stead- 
ly. An anticipated decline failed to 


materialize, 

_ The reductions left business and 
dividuals with more money to 
‘pend, which stimulated many 
vels of business. Some Ottawa 


‘““onomists are now predicting that 
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onder “Bonus Personal Tax Cut 


May trim income tax more than 10 pct already set . . . Report 
suggests revenue loss may not be as high as anticipated 
... Take from Social Security to rise—By G. H. Baker. 


the increasing flow of revenue to 
the Canadian treasury may well 
result in still another tax cut next 
Spring. 


Sell the Surplus ... As much 
as $1 billion annually in new rev- 
enue may accrue to the Federal 
Government during the next 3 
years through sale of surplus goods 
and properties, it is predicted by 
Chairman Taber, R., N. Y., of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Taber points out that many 
government warehouses are bulging 
with merchandise that is not needed 
by the armed forces. Much of it 
has become obsolete, as far as its 
military application is concerned. 
But many of these items, such as 
aircraft engines, would find ready 
buyers in civilian markets. 


Seek Balanced View . . . Ignore 
reports that Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks has_ been 
“eased out” of inner-circle Admin- 
istration planning on Taft-Hartley 
revision. Mr. Weeks is very much 
“in” on all White House plans for 
rewriting the controversial labor 
law. 

The White House believes Mr. 
Weeks’ advice is highly important 
in all undertakings to recommend 
Taft-Hartley changes. Idea is to 





“He's all front.” 


balance his views — representing 
business and industry — against 
those of the Labor Dept., which is 
under strong pressure from union 
leaders to write drastic revisions 
into the law. 


Keep Mum... Only change in 
President Eisenhower’s Taft-Hart- 
ley strategy in recent days is his 
request to Cabinet officials to keep 
quiet about their labor-management 
relations ideas, while the revision 
talks are going on at the White 
House. 

This is to remain in effect until 
early next year, or until Mr. Eisen- 
hower is ready to unveil for Con- 
gress the Administration’s overall 
proposal for remedying the law. 
Once the proposal is put before 
Congress, the White House can then 
step aside and watch the political 
fireworks. 


Get More Contracts ... Small 
Business Administration is turning 
up statistics to show its program 
of joint determination of defense 
contracts means more dollars for 
small companies. 

In the 3 months ended Oct. 31, 
SBA says, it aided small firms in 
getting 290 individual contracts 
valued at $27.6 million. Last year, 
when it was the old Small Defense 
Fiants Administration, it helped 
the firms obtain awards amounting 
to almost $10 million less, a re- 
corded value of $17.9 million. 

Following agreements between 
the military departments and 
SDPA, the joint determination pro- 
gram was first put into operation 
in May, 1952. Since that time, of- 
ficials say, contract awards to small 
companies have amounted to more 
than $394 million. 


Save on Rent... A new estimate 
released by the General Services 
Administration is that govern- 
mental rent bills will have been re- 
duced by $8 million annually by 
end of 1953. 

Leased space has been reduced 
more than 5 million sq ft, leaving 
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600 LEADING 


Of course you want castings that are 
easy to machine. When the foundryman 
who supplies your castings deoxidizes his 
gray iron with FERROCARBO in patented 
briquette form, you can machine up to 
35% more castings per tool, before re- 


sharpening. And these castings are clean, 
sound, free of segregations and inclu- 


FOUNDRIES TESTIFY: 


You can MACHINE MORE CASTINGS PER 100 


sions, with greater resistance to weaf 
and heat shock. 

600 leading foundries are now producing 
premium castings— both gray iron and mal 
leable—by deoxidizing with FERROCARBO 
patented briquettes. Is your foundrymai 
among them? Ask him— it will pay you 
both to investigate FERROCARBO. 


FERROCARBO DISTRIBUTORS: 
KERCHNER, MARSHALL & CO. 
PITTSBURGH e Clevela e Bull 


uae B ghameLos A 


MILLER & COMPANY 


CHI¢ 


~ | FERROCARBO 


ADE MARK 


ty CARBORUNDUM 


“Carborundum” and “Ferrocarbo” are trademarks which are registered 
in the U.S. by The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, New York, and in Canada 
Canadian Carborundum Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


AGO e St. Louis e Cincinnati 


WILLIAMS & WILSON 
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the curren! total at about 36.3 mil- 
lion sq ft. Further savings have re- 
sulted by vacating leased proper- 
ties as quickly as possible, stricter 
application of the standard of 90 
sq ft per employee, and shifting 
of non-current records to lower- 
cost storage whenever possible. 


Uphold NBS Rejection of AD-X2 


Controversy over battery addi- 
tive AD-X2 appears to be just 
about over. National Bureau of 
Standards originally found AD-X2 
lacking in merit and a committee 
of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences Was appointed by Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks to review 
the work done in reaching this 
decision. 

In publicly reporting the conclu- 
sions reached by National Acad- 
emy of Sciences recently, Mr. 
Weeks said the committee’s find- 
ings indicated the work of the 
National Bureau of Standards in 
the field of lead acid storage bat- 
tery testing “is excellent’”—in ef- 
fect backing up the original NBS 
thumbs-down decision on AD-X2. 
In a vitriolic statement, Jess M. 
Ritchie, president, Pioneers, Inc., 
manufacturer of AD-X2, vigor- 


ously protested the committee’s 
findings. 


Ease Nickel Export Controls 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
last week placed most nickel prod- 
icts on the open-end export quota 
list, meaning that while a certain 
degree of control is exercised as 

destination, no quantitative 
quota limits are set. 

Revision of nickel export pro- 
edure provides that set periods 
for filing export applications have 
veen abolished and applications 
‘an now be made at any time. 


Want to Buy a Rubber Plant? 


Positive action toward disposal of 


eovernment’s synthetic rubber 
vlants was taken last week when 
‘ads were placed covering 13 
‘ne-styrene (GR-S) type rub- 
nts and two for making butyl 


type ‘(GR-I) rubber. 


put up for sale were eight 
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plants for making butaliene, one 
for styrene, and one for turning 
out dodecyl mercaptan. The gov- 
ernment is also offering two plants 
for making butadiene from alcohol 
on a sale or lease base. 

Also to be sold is a fleet of 448 
pressure tank cars, as well as vari- 
ous miscellaneous items of pertinent 
equipment. 

Officials said the commission is 
now ready to receive inquiries from 
interested parties (Rubber Facil- 
ities Disposal Commission, Office of 
the Secretary, 811 Vermont Ave., 
Washington, D. C.). Firm bids will 
be accepted from Nov. 25 through 
May 27, 1954. 


Loans: 


Small Business Administration 
eases its loan regulations. 


Only two standards—a good 
management record and ability 
to repay—will be used by Small 
Business Administration in deter- 
mining whether a small company 
is eligible to apply for one of its 
loans, ° 

That’s the newly-revised loan 
policy of SBA, carrying out the 
agency’s promise that “no pref- 
erence as between types of Amer- 
ican small business” will be shown 
regarding the right to apply and 
be considered. 

SBA took over the old Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. function 
of lending money to small busi- 
nesses which are unable to get 
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local bank loans on a “reasonable” 
basis on Sept. 29. 

As drawn up earlier this year 
under the direction of former SBA 
Administrator William D. Mitch- 
ell, the original policy was inter- 
preted as giving preference to loans 
which would assist “production 
necessary to military, defense, or 
essential civilian requirements.” 
The result, the agency says, was 
that numerous small business op- 
erators assumed it was useless 
to ask for financial help. 

Acting Administrator Wendell 
B. Barnes says the revision was 
made to give a more precise defi- 
nition to the Loan Policy Board’s 
intention of giving assistance to 
“all segments” of small business. 
Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey, Commerce Secretary Sin- 
clair Weeks, and Barnes make up 
the board. 


Give BDSA Control of Titanium 

Business & Defense Services 
Administration is authorized to 
take over distribution controls of 
titanium sponge and titanium mill 
products under BDSA Notice 1 
and Sched. A issued last week. 

This is the first action of the 
kind taken by the new BDSA and 
was said to be necessary in order 
to make sure that enough titanium 
products were provided to meet de- 
fense needs. 


Okay Publication Mail Rate Hike 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has given its blessing to Post Office 
plans to boost mailing rates for 
catalogs, house organs, and con- 
trolled-circulation publications. 
Original program called for a 35 
pet increase in catalog rates, but 
this was later scaled down to 17 pct. 
More specifically, catalog rates will 
go up 2¢ for the first pound with 
half-pound gradations instead of 
the present pound gradations. 
Controlled publica- 
tions—which include house organs 
and trade and technical publications 
circulated without charge—are also 
scheduled to pay new rates amount- 
ing to roughly 10 pet. 
No effective date had been set 
early this week. 


circulation 
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Climniveg tor Colter Prodtlion? 


J&L SCRAPLESS NUT WIRE CAN’T BE BEAT 


Scrapless nut production is a tough business. 
It takes the best in know-how, the best in 
equipment and the best in wire. 

You supply the production know-how and 
equipment and J&L will supply scrapless nut 
wire that’s right. 

When we say right, we mean scrapless nut 
wire that has the— 

SURFACE QUALITIES 
WORKABILITY 
UNIFORMITY 

FINISH 


... to increase die life, reduce down time and 


boost your over-all production of a better 
finished product. 

J&L Steel wire is quality controlled from 
the mine through the finished product. J&L 
has the modern equipment to produce a really 
uniform high-quality product. J&L has the 
steel-making experience to provide a depend- 
able source of supply. 

The result—you’ll find that J&L scrapless 
nut wire can’t be beat. Why not investigate 
its economies now? Contact the J&L repre- 
sentative nearest you or write: Wire Products 
Department, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration, 401 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION aFAE 


PITTSBURGH 
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West Coast Report 


Shell Molding Popularity Grows Fast 


Interest in process keen ... Shalco Engineering has sold 130 
low cost units since June ... Mold cost put at 25.5¢ plus... 
Start fast welding of irrigation pipe—By T. M. Rohan. 


Western foundrymen’s interest 
in shell molding is growing at a 
phenomenal rate. 

A little over a year ago a group 
ff Stanford students were unable 
to locate a Single western foundry 
ysing it. Subsequently about six 
were found, notably Solar Air- 
eraft, San Diego. Last week 500 
foundrymen attended a_ shell 
molding conference in San Fran- 
cisco, some from Salt Lake City, 
80 miles away, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., and other western 
cities. Probably the largest west- 
ern conference on the Croning 
process to date, it was sponsored 
by Reichhold Chemicals, Ince., 
which sells phenolic resins used. 


Small Units Popular .. . Evi- 
dence of growth of western shell 
molding was given in a report by 
Shaleo Engineering Co. of Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Shaleo, formed by Stanford stu- 
dents to provide a low-cost shell 
molder, has already sold 130 units 
since start of production in June 
this year. Firm is named after 
Prof. Frank Shallenberger of 
Stanford, founder and president. 

Early models sold for about 
$1500 while the latest model, a 
double-ended, automatic, 14 x 18 
in. Mold size type is up to $2900. 
An eastern licensee, Shallway 
Corp. of Connellsville, Pa., has 
4'sO Started production. 


What It Costs . . . The bulk of 
Production has gone to smaller 
western foundries or foundry de- 
partments of larger firms where 
investment is expensive, high pro- 
duction types are unwarranted. 

James Wallace of Shalco re- 
Ported cost of shell molds at 25.5¢ 
based on 13¢ material, 12¢ labor 
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and 144¢ miscellaneous, not includ- 
ing overhead, etc. One leading 
western user, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. at San Jose, Calif., 
was reported to have saved $6000 
on shell molding production of 
700 cam track parts. 

It was predicted that within 
a year or two at least half of the 
5000 U. S. foundries will be using 
shell molding to some degree. 


Weld Irrigation Pipe . . . High 
speed production of 4 in. irriga- 
tion pipe by automatic induction 
welding from strip is being an- 
nounced this week by Kaiser Alu- 
minum at Trentwood, Wash. Sub- 
stantial cost reduction is indicated 
by a rumored price, not confirmed 
as yet, of 4.5 pet under extruded 
counterparts. 

Speeds in the neighborhood of 
60 fpm have currently been at- 
tained although a maximum of 
120 is possible on pipe thinner 
than the 0.047-in. wall thickness 
now being turned out. 

The welding mill, a $250,000 
project fits in nicely with output 
from the Kaiser aluminum sheet 
mill, only one in the West and in 
the heart of a healthy irrigation 
pipe market. 

Coiled strip is fed through nine 





“Boy, did | just take a message for you!" | 











cold forming rolls and through 
heating coils. It then passes un- 
der a cutting head to remove ex- 
cess weld, is cut by a flying shear, 
hydraulically pressure tested at 
300 psi and stored. 

Bridgeport Brass at Bristol, 
Conn., is using a similar machine 
and others are on order for the 
U. S. Navy and Aluminum Co. of 
America, for the Alcoa, Tenn., 
plant. 


New Aluminum Sheet Mill .. . 
Reports from Montana last week 
indicated the Pacific Northwest’s 
second aluminum sheet rolling 
mill may be in the offing. Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co. is report- 
edly considering addition of a 
mill to its new aluminum rod and 
wire mill at Great Falls. 

Aluminum presumably would 
come from Anaconda’s Columbia 
Falls reduction plant on which 
steelwork is almost complete. 
Metal siding is currently being 
installed at the reduction plant to 
permit interior work during the 
winter. Construction of four pot- 
lines with annual capacity of 
54,000 tons starts in spring. Only 
other western aluminum sheet 
mill is Kaiser at Trentwood, 
Wash., at 15,000 annual tons. 


Northwest Clean-Up . . . Seattle 
metal-working industries are plan- 
ning their spring housecleaning 
early. Isaacson Iron Works last 
week announced it is abandoning 
the older (1924) of its two plants 
and expanding its newer one in 
a project estimated at $230,000. 
Three new bays are being built at 
the new plant to handle all the 
firm’s forge and fabrication op- 
erations. 

The firm has two 50,000 annual 
ton capacity electric furnaces in 
the new plant built by the Navy 
in World War II on which ton- 
nage royalty is paid. Plans for 
the consolidation to eliminate du- 
plication and transportation were 
formed three years ago but de- 
layed by the Korean war. 
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Mt @ GRAY PLANER TYPE MILLERS with 
their modern unit head design are setting 
production records in shops all over the 

iy i i iy ty world. The Unit Heads with individual spin- 


die motors make possible a wide variety of 
simultaneous high horsepower cuts. (Swivel 
or non-swivel heads are available as desired). 
The Low Hung Drive to spindle thru a bal- 
anced planetary gear train with fly wheel 
inertia provides the ideal high horsepower 
. . C carbide cutter drive. Speeds up to 1000 RPM 
with finger iy a) instantly obtainable by the flick of a lever. 
Terrific power to answer any demand is always 
at your finger tip. Its performance will prove 
to you that... 


Quality doesn’t cost — IT PAYS, 


planers * milling planers 
, . aon 
VIA planer type milling machine 
horizontal boring machines 
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SOLD IN CANADA BY UPTON. BRADEEN AND JAMES UT * SOLD ea AMERICA BY MACHINE AFFILIATES 
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Since it takes machine tools to 
make machine tools, expansion- 
minded machine tool builders in 
South America are increasing their 
equipment purchases in order to 
increase tool output. 

A group of Latin American ma- 
chine tool builders, interviewed 
recently when they visited German 
manufacturers at Hamburg, gave 
an impressive summary of the 
progress their industry has made 
in the past decade. 


Argentina . . . Has 11 machine 
tool builders at present with sev- 
eral more due to join the ranks 
within the next 3 to 4 years. The 
principal items of production are: 
lathes, milling machines, boring 
mills, power saws, dise grinders, 
slotters and sheet metal fabrica- 
tion equipment. 
Total production of Argentine 
machine tools for 1953 is estimated 
at $23 million. With new plants in 
the offing, industry sources believe 
this figure will rise to $40 million 
or $45 million in the next few 
years, 

As recently as 5 years ago, an- 
nual output was valued at only $5 


million, 10 years ago it was practi- 
eally nil. 


Brazil ...The State of Sao Paulo 
has the heaviest concentration of 
the country’s 15 machine tool 
builders. Largest of these com- 
panies produces lathes, spindle 
drills, milling machines and single 
and double-end punch presses. 

Other firms are making drills, 
gear hobbers, saws and riveting 
machines, Production will soon be- 
ein on equipment for wire and bolt 
Manufacturers. 

Manufacturing capacity is lack- 
ng in Brazil for such items as 


presses, honing machines, tapping 
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South American Tool Industry Surges 


Most Latin American tool builders have more than tripled 
value of production in last 5 years .. . More expansion com- 
ing .. - Germans supplying equipment—By E. J. Egan, Jr. 


machines and testing equipment. 

Machine tool output is valued at 
$17 million annually, compared 
with $5 million 3 years ago and 
$2 million 9 years ago. 


Chile .. . Has five machine tool 
builders whose production is con- 
centrated mainly on small lathes, 
power saws, spindle drills, forging 
hammers and hydraulic presses up 
to 250 tons capacity. 

Production of upsetting and 
forging equipment is planned for 
the near future. Chile’s expanding 
national steel industry is stimu- 
lating domestic attempts to manu- 
facture shears, gear reducers, roll 
grinders and other steel mill 
equipment. 

Chilean builders hope to pro- 
duce tools worth $8.5 million this 
year. Five years ago this figure 
was $2 million and 10 years ago 
there was no output worth men- 
tioning. 


Peru ... There were no machine 
tools built in this country 5 years 
ago. At present there are two 
plants whose production is limited 
to small lathes, hammers and cold 
cutting saws. A new company is 
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"Better let me wire the home plant to | 
confirm the order." 


Machine Tool High Spots 








being organized with German as- 
sistance to build drills and punch 
presses, 

Value of Peruvian machine tool 
production this year will be about 
$1.2 million. 


Others .. . Five machine tool 
builders are divided among Mex- 
ico, Venezuela and Colombia. Two 
new plants are proposed in Uru- 
guay to manufacture lathes and 
drilling machines. 

Although most Latin American 
machine tools are of simple design 
and construction, some of them are 
up to good American and Euro- 
pean standards. 

Rising machine tool output in 
these countries necessitates im- 
ports of more automatic machine 
tools, as well as multi-purpose 
equipment and different kinds of 
high speed presses. 


Germans Compete ... But U.S 
builders looking hopefully to Latin 
America for new business will find 
stiff German competition. The Ger- 
man tool industry expects to sell 
$15 to $18 million dollars worth of 
equipment per year to Latin Amer- 
ican builders. 

German builders are also send- 
ing technical experts to Latin 
America, and machine tool manu- 
facturers in these countries are 
sending their best workmen to 
Europe for added training in Ger- 
man plants. This will make the 
Latin American industry increas- 
ingly dependent upon Germany’s 
technology. 


Flying Sales Force . . . To facil- 
itate travel for its sales and engi- 
neering personnel, executives and 
customers, Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co. recently purchased a 
new Aero Commander airplane. As 
an added convenience to custom- 
ers, the plane will also be used for 
emergency shipments of critical 
small parts. 

Two standby crews, each con- 
sisting of a pilot and co-pilot, will 
be on 24-hour call to fly anywhere 
on the continent. 
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Versatile Sciaky Standard Three-Phase 
Projection Welder Sharply Reduces Tooling Costs 
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With typical efficiency, Moloney Electric Company 
uses a minimum number of Sciaky machines for a 
maximum number of welding operations. 


After careful study, Moloney found Sciaky electric 


resistance welding offered many advantages over 
other methods of fabrication. Sciaky patented 
Three-Phase principle of operaticn provided 
automatic compensation for variation in material 
thickness, piece-part configuration, and fit-up 
to improve weld quality and machine versatility. 


F TVitt 


f 


Only Sciaky Three-Phase characteristics of 
balanced line load, high power factor, and 75% 
current reduction permitted such extensive use of 
resistance welding with existing power supply. 


Now Moloney pressure-tight transformer tanks, 
from 10” to 30” in diameter, and 21” to 54” in 
height, are fabricated almost completely on Sciaky 


*Sciaky type PMCO 2T Three-Phase Projection Welder 
Three-Phase welders. y P or ar ) 


joins seven different parts to Moloney Transformer 
For complete details on the efficiency and Tanks. A two-switch foot pedal provides immediate 
economy of Sciaky resistance welding at selection of preset heat and pressure sequences for 
Moloney, write for “Resistance Welding at Work”, different welds without removing tank from welder 
Volume 3, No. 7. or stopping production to reset controls. 


Largest Manufacturers of Electric SE, AK Y. 


Resistance Welding Machines in the World 
4915 WEST 67th STREET, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


Plants: Chicago * London ¢ Paris Sales Offices: Chicago, Ill. * Buffalo, N. Y. * Cleveland, Ohio * Dayton, 
Ohio * Detroit, Mich. * Ft. Worth, Texas * Hollywood, Calif. New York, N.Y. * Philadelphia, Pa. * Washington, D.C. 
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. REPORT TO MANAGEMENT . . 


Optimism 
shored up 


After down 
comes up 


How goes 
employment? 


Construction 
adds luster 


No panic 
on video 


Ec onomy 
Stays stable 


—_—— Planning 





Recession makes 
Europe shudder 
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Mass effect of speeches from scores of topdrawer business 
leaders scoffing at recession fears has served incalculably well 
to shore up industry optimism. Fears that panic would dislodge 

an unwarranted landslide of recession now have no substance. 















After the moderate adjustment we are now undergoin industry 
will again begin an upward climb. This won't be a boom-type 
sprint but a gradual, steady rise. When you plan ahead consider 
that any Slip in production is only a temporary falter and that 
the long-term production trend is always up. Perhaps in the 
second half of 1954 we will emerge from adjustment and start on 
the uptrail once more. Some economists now believe we have al- 
ready undergone a great deal of our adjustment. 













Indispensable ingredient to peak buying demand is high employ- 
ment. Nonfarm payrolls changed little between September and 


October but within the framework of a record 49.6 million em- 
ployed sounds of adjustment could be detected. Although at an 
alltime record high, October payrolls edged down from September 
yet were about 500,000 over 1952. Manufacturing employment in 
October fell 200,000 from September, with heaviest declines in 
metals, metals products, textiles and leather. Usually easing in 
een construction employment instead held to September 
evels. 











Construction outlook for '54 is adding to its luster. F. W. 
Dodge reports cumulative total of construction contract awards 
for 10 months 1953 (37 states east of Rockies) were 5 pct over 
the '52 period. Reinforcing the hike was an October upsurge in 
building awards--9 pct above September and 44 pct over October 
"52. Dodge predicts construction next year will dip only'3 pct 
below record 1953. Dept. of Commerce had forecast only 2 pct. 









Although the television industry is whittling current output, 


the move is in the nature of a supply-demand transition and does 
not have panic proportions attributed to it by some newspaper 
reports. Suffering most are smaller producers and makers of 
“offtrail" brands while Big Name firms hold proportionately 
larger slices of the market. Video should have a prosperous year 
in 1954. Output for '54 is estimated at 5.5 million sets. 










Europeans blench whenever you mention "mild U. S. recession." 
What's mild to us can make calamitous inroads into their export 


rate.. One foreign businessman told Iron Age that while Americans 
glossed over the shortlived 1949 recession it shook the export 
structure of his country. 








Business indicators show the economy holding relatively con- 
stant. Downtrends, when occurring, are gradual. Federal Reserve 
Board's October index of production stood at 232, unchanged from 
September. When the year ends the index should be hovering about 
the 230 mark. For October, durable goods output rebounded to 307 
from September's 303 while nondurables slipped to 194 from 195. 
Electric power output in October was 8.35 pct higher than for 
'52, though a smidge lower than September 1953. October's mis- 
cellaneous freight carloadings gained 4.5 pct from September but 
were 4.5 pct below 1952. 
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OF MASS PRODUCTION 
METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 


By Waterbury Farrel 





This group of “WATERBURY” Solid Die Double Stroke Headers is in operation at the Blake and Johnson 
Company, Waterville, Connecticut. Production rate per machine approximately 150 headed blanks per minute. 















Waterbury Farrel is a recognized leader in the pro- experience also includes a wide variety of Presses, 


duction of cold process bolt and nut machinery. yyijjj Machinery, Wire Making Equipment and 
Yet, this is only one of several broad classifica- Special Machinery. 


tions of metal-working machinery which have 


. : For high speed, economical production of a 
spread Waterbury Farrel’s reputation throughout  o- P 


, TAS > ~ ‘ , r ) 
the world. As can be seen below, the company’s VY4St range of metal products, industry looks 


century of design, engineering and production equipment by Waterbury Farrel. 
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WATERBURY-FARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. * WATERBURY, CONN. eae ys 
Offices: Chicago, Cleveland and Millburn, N. J. & 


A FEW OF THE MANY TYPES OF METAL WORKING MACHINERY MADE BY WATERBURY-FARREL * COLD PROCESS 
BOLT AND NUT MACHINERY —Headers (all types) * Re-headers * Trimmers * Thread Rolling Machines * Slotters 
Nut Tappers, etc. POWER PRESSES—Crank, Cam and Toggle; also Rack and Pinion Presses * Multiple 
Plunger Presses * Hydraulic Presses, etc. MILL MACHINERY—Rolling Mills * Wire Flattening Mills * Choin 
Draw Benches ®* Slitters and various accessory mill machinery. WIRE MILL EQUIPMENT—Continuous Fine iF at 
base TET me CUO Tele me Me MC et 1s eT Cy Cle 
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/. 2. Wood 
/ydraulie Presses 


«|. that industrial equipment 
which has maintained 

high excellence in manufacture 
will continue to be sold, 

and will contribute its worth 

to uplifting the general 

quality of everything produced 


” 


in industrial America... 


acity, open gap hydraulic 


yned for straightening, forming, 


jing and similar general 


Write for catalogs 


R. DBD. WOOD COMPANY 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 











HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE ® ACCUMULATORS ® ALLEVIATORS © INTENSIFIERS 
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—Free Publications—_ 


Continued 


Machine tools 


Buyers of special machine tools 
will be interested in new booklet 
published by Kearney & Trecke, 
Corp. designed to provide solutions 
to production metal-working prop. 
lems. Illustrated throughout, the 
booklet gives complete description 
of Special Machinery Diy. Custom. 
er Engineering Service as well a: 
research engineering, manufactur. 
ing and sales information. Kearney 
& Trecker Corp. 


For free copy circle No. 12 on postcard, p, 11 


Steel cylinders 


Steel cylinders with glass-smooth 
surfaces and without taper that 
are highly applicable to the hydrau- 
lics industry, can be produced by 

d Mullins Mfg. Corp.’s steel Koldflo 

EE LAL oe process, according to new aun 
Koldflo cylinders can be formed in 
engines! sizes ranging from 1 to 6% in. 
diam in any wall thickness down 

e CUSHIONED SHOCK— to 0.060 in., and larger sizes can be 
only the exact amount extruded up to 42 in. long. Actual 
eR applications of Koldflo accumula- 
tors in a hydraulics cranking sys- 
tem are shown. Mullins Mfg. Corp. 


For free copy circle No. 13 on postcard, p. 77. 


clutching or racing 


move the load! 


Ultrasonic energy 


Special technical folder on new 
Soniclean process, the application 
of ultrasonic energy for cleaning 
of metal parts, has been released 
by Detrex Corp. Illustrated by 
appropriate graphs and diagrams, 
folder describes in considerable de- 
tail the principles and methods 
used in Detrex process. The com- 
pany has carried its development 
work in ultrasonic field to point 
where it now can provide crossrod 
conveyorizing or monorail soniclean 
units that provide more than 12) 
work carriers per hr. Detrex Cor] 


For free copy circle No. 14 on postcard, P. 1 


Slide rule 
New release by Novotni Slide Rule 
offers information on planer ané 
ORTON CRANE AND SHOVEL COMPANY lathe slide rule, weight slide rule, 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET~- CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS plain speed slide rule an 


plates slide rule. Novotn: 
Rule. 


For free copy circle No. 15 on postcard, DB ‘* 
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Is there ONE chain that best meets 
your drive or conveyor problem? 


tools 
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Demonstrating its flexibil- 
ity, Link-Belt Universal Car- 
rier chain forms multi-plane 
conveyor at J. S. Turner 
White Metal Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Conveyor travels complete 
cycle in transporting collapsible metal 
tubes from first floor loading, through second 
floor annealing oven, and return to first floor. 


d, p. 77, 
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sa You'll find the answer in 
‘ » @ LINK-BELT’s complete chain line... 

























rams, 
s + b 
le de a size and type for every jo 
thods 
com- The application shown above is an example of how you can 
yment select the one chain best suited for a particular need from Class 400 Pintle Chain 
point the complete Link-Belt line. And each chain is engineered to Class C combination a Closed end design 
naned aa ‘ . chain — popular, dura- keeps out dirt, makes 
earee provide more efficient service at lower cost than so-called he Daun cont deste ‘tet casita sitelan. nail 
iclean general purpose chain. elevators, conveyors. um for drives, elevators, 
n 120 ry ‘ . conveyors. 
- Whatever your requirements, you are assured of the 
Corp. 1° ° ° 
F right chain for the job when you rely on Link-Belt. And, 
|, Dp. 77 7 A ° 
remember—a chain bearing the Link-Belt double >——< 
arrow is your guarantee of longer chain life. 
For information on the complete Link-Belt chain line, 
Rule see the Link-Belt representative near you. He has the answers Class SS bushed roller - 
and lor efficient, low-cost drive and conveying chain performance. chain with offset side- Link-Belt Precision Steel 
ul bars — for heavy drive Roller Chain, standard 
= service at moderate pitch, for high-speed 
floor speeds. drives or conveyors. 
Slide 
. J LINK-BELT COMPANY: Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Colmar, 
Pav Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
_ Toronto, Springs (South Africa), Sydney (Australia). Sales Offices, Factory 
CHAINS AND SPROCKETS Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities 13, 181-6 
AGE , 
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New and improved pro. 
duction ideas, equipment, 
services and methods de. 
scribed here offer produc. 
tion economies . . . just fill 
in and mail the postcard 
on page 77 or 78. 


Milling-centering machine handles shaft work 


This new Sundstrand No. 0 
Centrmil milling and centering ma- 
chine handles work from %4 to 3% 
in. diam x 5 to 48 in. long. Sim- 
plicity and speed of adjustment 
make it well suited for the steel 
room or lathe department for mis- 
cellaneous shaft work. After shaft 
has been located and clamped, the 


Strong corrugated box 
New corrugated paper container is 
being used for shipping nails, nuts, 
bolts and other heavy products. 
Weight is one-half of the wooden 
keg, and the box takes up to 25 pct 
less floor space. A pallet which 
holds 21 kegs can hold and trans- 
port 30 of the boxes, each holding 


rocker-type milling head mills one 
end. The milled end is then map. 
ually centered with a %4 in. center 
drill. Part is reversed and located 
from center or machine end for 
milling and centering opposite end. 
Power feed and clamping can be 
had. Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. 


For more data circle No. 16 on postcard, p. 77, 


provides protection 


the same weight as one of the kegs. 
Smooth sides permit display adver- 
tising and identification. The Hevi- 
Duty box comes to the user in two 
flat sheets, cut and scored. One op- 
erator can assemble 120 boxes per 
hr. Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


For more data circle No. 17 on posteard, p. 77. 


Vacuum coating unit serves smaller companies 


A high production vacuum coating 
unit designed to meet the require- 
ments of the smaller metallizing 
company has a normal production 
rate of four cycles per hour. With 
base materials of low volatile con- 
tent five cycles an hour may be at- 
tained. The new model has a 30- 
in. diam horizontal chamber com- 
plete with fixtures and filament 


holder. Entire coating cycle is con- 
trolled from a unit point of opera- 
tion; essential valves, controls, and 
gages are accessible to the operator 
as he stands before the viewing 
port. Unit can have a stationary 
fixture for single surface coating 
or two rotating fixtures. Consoli- 
dated Vacuum Corp. 


For more data circle No. 18 on postcard, p. 77. 


All-aluminum door spans 60 ft without posts 


Custom made all-aluminum doors 
for commercial and_ industrial 
buildings are capable of spanning 
openings up to 60 ft wide without 
using post or mullions. Aircraft 
industry engineering and construc- 
tion techniques are used for brac- 
ing and riveting. Doors will not 
warp or sag. Light weight of 1 lb 


per sq ft offers may advantages it- 
cluding easy manual operation of 
large sizes. Assembly and installa 
tion of the Alumi-Door can be hat- 
dled by average construction me- 
chanic. Knocked-down shipment 18 
made anywhere. Stevens-Thuet Co. 
For more data circle No. 19 on postcard, p. 77- 
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the facts behind a high-quality, world-famous line of motors now 


available in America (N.E.M.A. standards) at savings up to 40% 





NMAC DUST sce Nie 
43 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
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with these additional features 


@ immediate delivery from stock @ any motor sent free for 
examination and testing 
® unconditionally guaranteed 
@ superior design 
® all types and sizes 
up to 230 H.P. ®@ offices in principal cities 


The first fact is that motors are our business, our 
only business. Since 1935 we’ve sold more than 
two million motors in 62 countries. And we’re 
making and selling a larger volume than ever right 
now. NEWMAN MOTORS have aé_ world-wide 
reputation. 


Another fact is that economics favor us because we 
can produce higher-quality motors at relatively lower 
costs than American manufacturers. And because 
we are now enjoying a further cost margin from our 
high production we are offering the lowest prices to 
the American buyers. 


These are high- quality, unconditionally - guaranteed 
motors in a complete range of totally enclosed fan 
cooled and open drip-proof designs (squirrel cage 
and wound rotor) in all sizes up to 230 h.p. Write 
today, via coupon below, for catalog and price lists. 


FPeeeseeeee= stew nr = Se ee eae een ee = cee 2 = = & = se eee @ oe =e 


Newman Industries (America) Inc. 
43 Broad Street, New York 4, New York 


Please send me a catalog and price list of the full line of 
savings up to 40°% 

Attention of 

Company Name 

Address.. 

I cians State 
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NEWMAN MOTORS now available in the United States at 
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Instrument measures roughness of any surface 


No special knowledge or training 
is required for operating a new 
instrument designed for measuring 
roughness of any surface. It pro- 
vides a non-destructive test; is ver- 
satile and inexpensive. Surface 
roughness range measured extends 
from 1 to 1000 microinches average 
deviation from the mean surface. 
A variable cutoff switch permits 


Steel sheets easily separated by magnetic units 


The magnetic sheet floater sepa- 
rates stacked steel sheets for easier 
handling. The units operate on the 
principle that like magnetic poles 
repel. Sheets placed next to one, 
or between two sheet floaters as- 
sume the polarity of the magnet 
poles, repel one another, and fan 


Machine coats coiled stock on both sides 


This new coiled stock coating ma- 
chine automatically feeds the ma- 
terial from the uncoiler, deburrs 
the edges, coats both sides with 
drawing compound, and feeds the 
press. It is equipped with four 
sets of rolls. The first is hardened 
smooth-ground steel and deburrs 
the sharp edges. Next are the rub- 
ber-covered nip rolls which feed 
the coiled steel from the uncoiler; 
then the doctor rolls which are 
smooth-ground chrome-plated steel; 


Air collet closer adapts grinder for flexibility 


Mounted in a matter of minutes, 
the Wil-Numat air collet closer 
gives low-cost grinders more flexi- 
bility and adapts them quickly for 
5C collets or their equivalent. The 
air collet closer gives positive con- 


Labeling cuts packaging inventories 


Box inventories can be reduced 50 
pet, it is reported, by using pres- 
sure-sensitive self-adhesive labels. 
A minimum of basic box sizes are 
maintained by size alone and each 
box is labeled according to its con- 
tents as it is used. Pre-printed 
Kum-Kleen pressure-sensitive labels 
identify the product in the box, 
give specifications when necessary, 
and in some cases are coded by the 





-accurate control of thickness of ap- 


the separation of waviness ang 
roughness characteristics of sur. 
faces by filtering out wave lengths 
exceeding 0.003, 0.010, or 0,039 in. 
Complete accuracy is assured be 
cause precision reference Specimens 
provide a simple and accurate cali. 
bration of the instrument. Brus) 
Electronics Co. 


For more data circle No. 20 on posteard, p. Tt 




































out. Top sheets in a stack are clear. 
ly separated from those below and 
are easily grasped. Floaters are 
available in three basic magnetic 
strengths; can handle 28 through 
10 gage blanks up to 30 x 20 ip. 
Brush Electronics Co. 


For more data circle No. 21 on postcard, p. 77, 


and last a set of smooth-ground 
rubber-covered coating rolls. A 
circulating pumping unit with }- 
gal sump tank supplies the drawing 
compound to the doctor and coat- 
ing rolls. Calibrated hand wheels 
adjust doctor rolls in and out 
against the coating rolls to permit 


plication. Machines handle stock 
from 0 to 60 in. wide, from 0.005 in 
up, in thickness. Union Tool Corp. 


For more data circle No. 22 on postcard, p, 7. 


trol over collet runout thereby i- 
suring the maximum concentric 
efficiency that a grinder is mail- 
taining. Concentricities are held to 
0.001 in. Wil-Numat Corp. 


For more data circle No. 23 on postcard, p. 77 


color of the label for quick, visual 
indication type and kind of product 
it contains. Pressure - sensitive 
labels are fed from an electric dis 
penser, that can be worked into the 
production line. At each trip of the 
foot pedal, a new label pops we 
ready for use without moistening 
Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 
For more data circle No. 24 on postcard, P. a 
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GREASE*COVERED switch gear housings enter vapor degreasing 
unit by conveyor. A system such as this permits smooth, even 


fow of housings at high production speed. 





CLEAN, WARM AND DRY—the housings emerge from the unit 
ready for inspection, assembly or further processing—in less 


than a minute. 


DU PONT TRICLENE D 


(TRICHLORETHYLENE) 


cleans hard-to-reach surfaces in less than a minute 


You can clean intricate metal parts easily and 
thoroughly with ‘“Triclene’’ D. This rugged sol- 
vent goes after the heaviest contaminants... 
routs them from seemingly inaccessible places. 


Stable and pure ““Triclene”” D has been care- 
fully developed over the past twenty years—ever 
since Du Pont pioneered synthetic solvents for 
vapor degreasing. It is designed for efficient oper- 
ation in all types of degreasing equipment... 
removes even the most stubborn of today’s buff- 
ing and machining compounds. And its narrow 
boiling range simplifies solvent recovery for eco- 
nomical re-use. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte * Chicago «+ Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Detroit + El Monte (Calif.) » New York + Philadelphia 


DU PONT 
first in solvents for 


VAPOR DEGREASING 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
« THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


GY PONT 


5. Pat. OF ° 


November 26, 1953 


Du Pont metal cleaning specialists are experi- 
enced in keeping degreasing installations at peak 
efficiency. They will be glad to assist you in all 
phases of your metal cleaning program. For this 
friendly service, simply get in touch with your 


nearest Du Pont district office. 


r 
THIS VALUABLE INFORMATION 
IS YOURS—FREE a 


You’ll find complete information on 
the operation and maintenance of va- 
por degreasing equipment in these 
booklets. And interesting, up-to-date 
case histories about degreasing units 





in operation throughout the metal field =, 
are presented in our publication, VaPop 7 
“MODERN METAL FINISHING.” } REA Sine 
You can receive this wealth of infor- L Pony 
mation by checking the appropriate re 
boxes in the coupon below and re- Seren, 
turning it to us. j 
Pe onan TNT snes remy 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) | 
| Electrochemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. IA-1126 
Please send me more information on vapor degreasing and 
‘**Triclene’’ D. I am interested in receiving the literature | 
| checked below. | 
Free booklets on vapor degreasing 7 
| Free publication ‘‘MODERN METAL FINISHING” | 
| (Please add my name to the mailing list) 
Name Position 
| Firm | 
| Address | 
| City State | 
ee en all 
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ITTSBURGH 


Cc J 
NSUUACHI 


SF CMUMMA TLR 


nn 


Taper Serrated 


’ FI 
DitGs 


. 


334% Tucroasce 


in Life G Shafla 
and Fimions- 


Keyways weaken both shaft and pinion and 
frequently cause failures and work stoppages. 
But this can be eliminated by using PITTSBURGH 
Taper Serrated Shafts and Pinions which provide 
an all-around V-lock for great strength and 
endurance. 

The male serrations on the shaft lock perfectly 
in the female serrations of the pinion. There is 
just enough taper so the pinion can be easily 
“shocked” on or off the shaft. One user reports 
no failure on more than 75 PITTSBURGH Taper 
Serrated Shafts and Pinions installed during a 
42 year period. 

Genuine PITTSBURGH Taper Serrated Shafts and 
Pinions are available in many standard sizes, 
or made to your requirements. 


Send your specifications today for prompt 
quotation. 


i ei 


SCLC Ome C LER EL 





SPUR 


MITRE 


HELICAL 


HERRINGBONE 


WORM GEARS 


REDUCERS 


CRANE WHEELS 





Trademark 
Registered 
U.S. Patent Office 


MD irispurcu cE 


| 27th & Smallman Streets 


COMPANY Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


| Phone: ATlantic 


subsidiary of BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, INC. + CICERO SO, ILLINOIS 


1-9950 







—_New Equipment | 


Continued 


Small panel meters 


Miniature side indicating Dane} 
meters have been developed - 
tain greater legibility for compler 
instrument panels. They provide 
maximum scale length with mini. 
mum panel area. Available in a 
wide variety of ranges with flanges 
for single and back-to-back mount. 


Ob. 





ing, these self-contained units can 
be grouped in both horizontal and 
vertical arrangements impiement. 
ing at-a-glance comparative read- 
ings while reducing the size and 
weight of equipment. Two instr- 
ments can be placed in the space 
for one larger meter. International 
Instruments, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 25 on postcard, p. 77 


Fast paint jobs 


Called Portoair, a compact portable 
air compressor offers economical 
operation and lifetime efficiency for 
spraying lacquer, synthetic enamels 
or ordinary paints. This sturdy 
unit is mounted on a welded steel 





dolly with rubber wheels for quick, 
easy handling in factories or indus- 
trial plants. It is designed with 4 
14 hp capacity, 115 v moto) and 
7-gal welded steel tank. Puriser 
Machinery Corp. 


For more data circle No. 26 on postcard, p. 77. 
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George Spatta 





can . - ele 
ad His executive versatility and on- 
ent. the-spot leadership have helped 
ead: his company hit new profit peaks. ’ 
and 
tru- 
pace 
onal 
D. 
able | 
ical 
for 
els 
rdy ‘~ EORGE SPATTA doesn’t believe in remote control. His zeal for seeing for 
eel himself keeps him in an almost perpetual state of travel. About the only 
time you can be sure of catching the president of Clark Equipment Co. in his 
office is on Monday—that’s sacred to a staff meeting in Buchanan, Mich. The 
rest of the time he’s probably visiting branch plants, sales offices, dealers and 
customers. | 
George left his job as a General Electric development engineer to take a similar 
post with Clark back in 1927 because “it looked like Clark offered a pretty good 
future.” He was obviously right: he’s been president since 1945. 
George claims his early training as an engineer and production man makes | 


him stress high quality at low cost. On the record, he’s right again: Clark’s net 
worth since 1945 has gone from $15 to $41 million and sales volume from $54.8 to 
$131.8 million. 


Helping write this enviable record were two of George’s pet projects; a $6 mil- 

lion transmission plant at Jackson, Mich., and a $4 million industrial truck 

. assembly plant at Battle Creek. A third major project was switching Clark’s 
industrial truck distribution system from company outlets to independent dealers, 


Is- 
. similar to automobile dealers. 

nd : Bs ; : . = . E s 
ne George has the executive’s trait of absorbing information and translating it 
t 


into decisions quickly. His associates stress his ability to get to the heart of a 
problem and his easy grasp of all phases of industrial management. 
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10-year foundation for 
customer-attracting finishes... 


a a ee ee ee 


Phil 
and 
STEA 
Mich. 


jos 
presid 
Beverage cooler manufac. ee 
tured by Mundean M{e, — 
Co., Columbus, Obio. nati. 
using Republic Electro 
Paintlok Sheets for the 


enamel - finished exterior i; 
and the natural-finish 0 
inner liner. Trim is ae 
Republic Enduro Stain. INC. 
less Steel. 
Ed 
lent 
RIE 
ELECTRO PAINTLOK SHEETS ; 
pres 
ING 
The makers of this beverage cooler estimate that its bright red finisn H. 
still will be pulling in customers after 10 years of service, outdoors or in n 
i a ; ; ; B. 
The body and inside liner of the cabinet are Republic Electro Paintlok . 
... the zinc-coated steel sheet that is chemically treated to take paints, 7 
lacquers, and synthetic enamels smoothly . . . and bold them for years, | 
even under hard service and severe exposure. 
tal 
What's more . . . the tight zinc coat helps protect the steel and the c 
enameled finish from creeping rust and corrosion even if the painted 
surface should be scratched. 
When you receive Republic Electro Paintlok Sheets, they are ready to 
to paint after a simple cleaning to remove shipping grime. Even after Q 
drawing to shape, these sheets require only degreasing before paint- H 


ing. The zinc coating clings tight, is not cracked or peeled by normal 
fabrication procedures. 


Get all the facts on Republic Electro Paintlok Sheets for your fabri- 
cated steel products that need to look better longer. Ask for Booklet 525. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: 

Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 





Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Steels — Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Pipe, Tubing, Bolts and Nuts, Wire 
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INTRODUCES 


Philip H. Ordway, elected president 
and general manager, UNION 
STEAM PUMP CO., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Joseph O. Young, promoted to vice- 
president in charge of branch opera- 
tions, TRAILMOBILE INC., Cincin- 


nati, 


J. T. O’Brien, elected vice-president 
—Operations, FIRTH STERLING 
INC. 


Edward L. Bohn, elected vice-presi- 
lent, THE MULLITE REFRACTO- 
RIES CO., Shelton, Conn. 


James R. Bradburn, named vice- 
president, Computer Div. as of Dec. 
1, CONSOLIDATED ENGINEER- 
ING CORP., Pasadena, Calif.; Joseph 
H. Lancor, Jr., becomes vice-president 
in charge of engineering; and Walter 
B. Claus, becomes director of the 
Transducer Div. 


H. Hunter Gehlbach, elected assis- 
tantsecretary, BORG-WARNER 
CORP., Chicago. 


Forrest F. Hinkley, appointed direc- 
tor of subsidiary operations, AERO- 
QUIP CORP., Jackson, Mich.; and 
Horace B. Ferguson, named director 
f purchasing. 


Harold S. Garrett, appointed assis- 
tant director of purchases and produc- 
tion planning, WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORP., St. Louis; and Harold K. 
Kramer, named purchasing agent. 


Louis W. Cole, re-elected chairman 
of the board, FEDERAL ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS CO., Newark. 


Maynard B. Wyman, named engi- 
neering and service Department man- 
ager, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP., Apparatus Div.; and H. C. 
Coleman, named assistant manager. 


November 26, 1953 


R. M. Smith, promoted to assistant 
chief engineer, Engineering Dept., 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Pe- 
oria, Ill. 


Dr. John B. Fenn, elected to the 
board of directors, THERMAL RE- 
SEARCH & ENGINEERING CORP. 


J. C. Owen, appointed chief engi- 
neer, Instrument Products, LEAR, 
INC., Grand Rapids Div. 


Howard I. McCoy, appointed sales 
engineer, St. Louis area, Standard 
Steel Works Div., BALDWIN-LIMA- 
HAMILTON CORP., Philadelphia. 


J. P. Cummings, appointed chief 
engineer, CHRYSLER CORP. of 
Canada. 


Howard P. Taylor, appointed direc- 
tor of public relations, ROSAN INC., 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


Ivan M. Bridges, appointed mana- 
ger, Reliance Steel Div., Midwest 
plant’s new regional sales office, Des 
Moines, Iowa, DETROIT STEEL 
CORP.; and Edward J. Mistecki, joins 
Reliance-Midwest Plant Sales Dept. 
in Chicago. 


Stanley W. Wasil, named manager 
of dealer business management for 
Kaiser-Willys sales division of 
WILLYS MOTORS, INC., Toledo. 


Dr. John A. Anthes, appointed sales 
project engineer, Machinery Div., 
DRAVO CORP., Pittsburgh. 


Maurice Nicholls, named manager, 
New York office, KAISER ENGI- 
NEERS. 


Penn R. Lindsay, named assistant 
manager, Electrochemicals Dept., Cin- 
cinnati district sales office, E. I. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 








T. G. BARNES, elected vice-presi- 
dent—Sales, Firth Sterling Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 





E. E. ESGATE, elected a vice-presi- 
dent, The Thew Shovel Co., Dorain, 
Ohio. 





RICHARD G. TESSENDORF, elect- 
ed vice-president, Aluminum Indus- 
tries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Louis H. Hopper, named manager, 
Eastern Region, BULLDOG ELEC- 
TRIC PRODUCTS CO., Detroit. 


Robert V. Jack, promoted to mana- 
ger, Electronics Div., IRON FIRE- 
MAN MFG. CO., Cleveland. 


N. R. Kidder, named division man- 
ager, newly established Market Re- 
search & Sales Analysis Div., JONES 
& LAMSON MACHINE CO., Spring- 
field, Vt. 


George H. Tulley, promoted to sales 
manager of Powdered Metals, Cleve- 
land office, METALS DISINTEGRAT- 
ING CO., Elizabeth, N. J.; and Julius 
F. Sachse, appointed vice-president in 
charge of research and development. 


S. V. Hoffman, appointed district 
manager, West Coast Sales District, 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


James S. Anderson, appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, Tubular Products 
Div.. THE BABCOCK & WILCOX 
CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Personnae———————"—.—n—n nn See 


Ed C. Miller, appointed district 
sales manager, Indianapolis office, 
A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK CO.; and 
L. L. Edwards, appointed general 
manager of A. P. Green Fire Brick 
Co. of Texas. 


James A. Dyer, promoted to field 


engineer, LAMSON CORP., Syracuse. 


Neil Pohl, promoted to motor grad- 
er sales manager, Industrial Sales 
Dept., Tractor Div., ALLIS-CHAL- 
MERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee. 


Alton W. Bardeen, named technical 
director, Mansfield, Ohio, plant, OHIO 
BRASS CO. 


Kenneth W. Horsman, appointed 
general manager, Plainfield, N. J., 
Works, WORTHINGTON CORP., 
Paul J. Foley, appointed general sales 
manager; and John F. Weissert, ap- 
pointed general superintendent of 
plant operations. 


Gaylord M. Coffin, appointed pub- 
lic relations regional manager, De- 
troit region, GENERAL MOTORS 
CORP., New York. 


Cross-Bay Transfer 


Automatic motor-driven transfer cars provide a universal 
handling system in modern parallel bay plants now served by 
overhead cranes. Also for transfer between plant buildings. 


an 
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EASTON CAR & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY - EASTON, PA. - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA » PITTSBURGH 






———___ 





GORDON R. GRAHAM, appointed 
assistant controller, National Sup- 
ply Co., Pittsburgh. 



















HENRY M. ALDRICH, appointed 





V 
director of sales, Daco Machine & 
Tool Co., Brooklyn. f 
t 
S 
¢ 
| 
ROBERT E. HALLORAN, appointed 
manager—Mechanical Sales, The 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Beaver Falls 
Pa. fle 


H. K. PHINNEY, appointed man- 
ager, Laminating Materials Div., 


Bakelite Co. 
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Electric Motors 
for every industry 


When you need electric motors... in any rating, or 
frame type... one or a thousand . . . always look for 
the Fairbanks-Morse Seal. For over 120 years it has 
stood for the finest in manufacturing integrity to 
all industry. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


RS FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 








é 
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When space is a problem, specify 
Fairbanks-Morse Axial Air Gap Motors. 







ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + RAIL CARS + PUMPS + SCALES . HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + FARM MACHINERY + MAGNETOS 





No 
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Continued 


J. D. Jentz, appointed advertisin 

a and sales promotion manager, CRANE 
©O., Chicago; and Pau! P. Froet, 

named assistant manager. Mr, Jeni; 


will succeed H. H. Simmons, who wi) 


7 
2 ection retire Dec. 1. 
Phil Powell, appointed sales repre. 


sentative, Houston, Wolverine Ty}. 
Div., CALUMET & HECLA, INc. 


Joseph P. Halpin, appointed sajc. 
manager, Contract Div., ADMIRA| 
CORP., Chicago. 


William S. Palmer, appointed gale: 
representative, OLIVER IRON 4 
STEEL CORP., Industrial Fastene;; 


$ -- P - . Div.; and Robert J. Freyvogel, Jr, 
iW ngs - | i appointed district sales representative 





for Michigan. 


A J. L. Woll, joins sales engineering 
staff, HONAN-CRANE CORP.; and 
Bernard J. Hill, appointed to the sales 


engineering staff. 


a7 


William F. Ruehl, named sale: 
representative, MILLER ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING CO., Appleton 
Wis. 
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r 
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James W. Jacoby, appointed techni- 
cal service representative, Philade! 
phia branch, CHASE BAG CO., Chi 
cago. 


OBITUARIES 


whit Hitt 


James H. King, 61, vice-president 
and director, The Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., New York, at New Rochelle 
Hospital. 


Based on the latest Unified and 
American Screw Thread data, this 
spectacular Tap Selector makes it easy 
for every user of taps to select the 
proper tap for the job . . . and boost : . ; a 
production, too! It’s the most complete Laws ©. Gpenss, 5, aoa a . 
Selector ever offered, and it’s FREE tive, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov: 
for the asking. Your Threadwell Dis- dence, suddenly. He was an outstan® 
tributor has it. Mail the coupon and ing authority on the construction and 
we'll see he gets yours to you. use of automatic screw machines. 


H. C. Burrell, 50, geologist, ma! 
ager of raw materials development 
for U. S. Steel Corp., Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Div. He was chief ge 
ologist for the exploration party 
which discovered the Cerro Bolivar 
iron ore deposit in Venezuela. 


THREADWELL TAP & DIE CO. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. U.S.A. 


I'd like copies of the new Tap Selector. 


Russell Oliver, vice-president, Dar- 
byshire Steel Co., Inc., El] Paso, Tex. 
recently. 


NAME 
COMPANY 


Gustaf L. Fisk, 66, retired consult- 
ing engineer, Mesta Machine Co., 
Massachusetts General Hospital, !’hil- 
lips House, Boston. 
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Pressure, pepe lied « 

many advantages as a method of assembly . . . 
It t ney bs eee close salir 
a or more pacts into a single sea 


¢ Versatility is an important feature of pressure- 
assembly work . . . Control is fairly simple, and 
operation can be either by manual or automatic 
means « +5 eee een en 
speed production and reduce breakage . . 

re bow BE eo Lee = 
crane for easy and for acces- 
sibility not poutible with a stondard press. 





* PRESSURE, web properly exerted and con- 
trolled, has many points in its favor as a means 
for assembling parts. It may be applied for 
forcing male and female parts together, or for 
riveting, staking or crimping. Whatever its use, 
it can be controlled easily and has a wide range 
of application. Among the means of applying 
pressure is the frequently-used mechanical! 
arbor press and its more modern counterpart 
which is operated by air. Large forcing presses 
are primarily of hydraulic design. 

Another element in the pressure-assembly pic- 
‘ure is the relatively light but highly versatile 
hydraulic press. Such. presses have many dif- 

‘erent frame sizes and can be provided with 
many different controls. 





ML Man bee ee a ce 
experience in all phases of shop work. His studies and 
research have given him a broad practical knowledge 
of mancfacturing problems. 


Vovember 26, 1953 













Valving for different 

simple, and either manual o 
can be used. These presses may also. 
tinuous cycling of the ram, or a setting 
the ram will complete only one cycle: 
to rest. Distance reversal, adjust 
point, is another possibility. In such ¢i 
travel may be adjusted at both ends. 
stroke to any distance within the m 
stroke length. Setting of ram-stroke a 
merely a mattter of setting stop at 

valve control shipper rod. . 
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Pressure reversal, instead of distance rever- 
sal, can be used where desired. This. has special’ 
importance where the pressure delivere 
be controlled such as on fragile jobs where’, 
material dimensions might vary. By adjusting ; 
a relief valve, ram reversal pressure may be 8 
at any point from 20 pct to the full 
capacity of the press. As soon as ram ‘ 
tonnage applied reaches the level for which ie 
relief valve has been set, the ram stops ‘its. 
downward movement and begins its sense 
travel. z 
Two different types of vibration action: can “be 
given the rams of such presses. One of these is 
applicable to manually-controlled presses” only. 
Stepless adjustment of the vibratory stroke in 
manually-controlled presses may be made from 
1/32 to % in. on presses of less than 10-ton 
capacity and from % to % in. on latger 
presses. 

The other form of vibratory ram action ka ; 
plicable only to presses with automatic control. 
It allows adjustment of both stroke length and 
the number of vibratory strokes per cycle, 
which may be from 1 to 25 in presses of 10-ton 
capacity and smaller. Various other refi 
are also included on presses in this. ‘general 
category. 

Some assembly jobs on light forcing untidinte 
performed in interesting ways. On ‘one job, 
thin-walled bushings are pressed into housings. 
This job is auxiliary to a larger pressing oper-. 
ation and is therefore necessarily slow. While 
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funnel-shaped guide mounted on the pper 
platen contacts a pin on the sliding die bage. 
If the operator slides the die to the approxi. 
mate location, the funnel-shaped guide wij] 
locate it precisely. 

Presses for relatively small work are some. 
times fitted with hydraulic indexing tables 
carrying a number of assembly fixtures. On one 
job, small fiber insulators are pressed into gas 
valve bodies. Because the valve bodies may vary 
in size, excess fiber material is squeezed out go 
that dimensional tolerances can be maintained. 

The press doing this job has six fixtures 


this major operation is taking place, the opera- 
tor takes the thin-walled bushing to a smaller 
unit and presses it into place. A manually- 
controlled press is used for this operation. 
Another manually-controlled operation on a 
similar unit is that of pressing motor stators 
into bearing plates of refrigeration compres- 
sors. A cleverly designed sliding die on the 
press bed relieves the operator from being 
overly cautious in locating the fixture as the 
preassembled part is placed into position under 
the press ram. A standard die set arrangement 
guides the ram, but as the ram descends, a 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
MANEUVERABILITY is the big advantage of 
this Hannifin push press. The press has no found- 
ation but does an efficient assembly job. 
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courtesy of Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
ALL 300 TONS of pressure built into this press 
go to work forcing armatures onto shafts. Most 
presses of this size are hydraulically powered. 
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Courtesy of Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
ONE PRESS STROKE heads from 32 to 72 rivets 
in the assembly of rotor and stator laminations 
for electric motors. 
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round the indexing table. The operator comes a ticklish job. Such a job is being done 
insulator into a fixture having a satisfactorily in making a subassembly for an 
aded bottom sleeve. He then places the electric shaver. To handle this operation, two 
dy over it and indexes it into position small presses of 1-ton capacity were bolted to- 
‘he press ram. When pressure is exerted gether, base to base, with their rams in line. 
top punch, pressure is also exerted The composite press thus arranged is 
a positive stop in the tooling. In the mounted horizontally and tilted at about a 30° 
ig operation, a small metal cup is angle toward the operator. The part into which 
against the insulator. - the bushings are pressed is loaded on a fixture 
1other interesting operation is that of which supports its sides adequately and pre- 
ing two bushings into place at once, to- vents breakage when pressure is applied. A 
ach other and in line. When the part is bushing is loaded on each of two opposing 
icate shape and made of Bakelite, it be- spindles. Action and tooling must be arranged 





Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PRESSURE is brought to the job by an overhead __ this press simplifies the job considerably. Small 
hoist. Mounting wheels on tapered axles with — units are easily moved. 


Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PENDANT-TYPE push-pull press does another job = Heavy pressure forces splined sprockets onto 
which would be difficult for a standard press. axle shafts. Hoses connect to power units. 
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Horizontal presses simplified assembly of railroad car wheels and 


axles ... Now several wheel diameters can be handled on one press, 


for exceptionally good alignment during press- 
ing, otherwise the fragile part will be broken. 

Most assembly presses are of the vertical ram 
type, but some horizontal-action rams are used 
for both small and large work. An example of 
this is in mounting railroad car wheels onto 
axles with special large presses built for the 
purpose. Wheels of different diameters are 
handled on these presses although the distance 
from the shop floor to the pusher blocks is 
constant. 

Older presses for mounting wheels often re- 
quire wheel sets to be rolled up or down in- 
clines to properly position them in the press. 
Some modern units are designed to receive all 
sizes of wheel-sets by elevator at floor level. 





Freight, passenger, truck, trailer and Diese] 
wheel sets are all handled on a high-speed 
assembly basis. Operating pressure on these 
machines is hydraulic. 

Some assembly presses are not set on a foun- 
dation of any kind, but hang from balancers, 
hoists or cranes. Hoses connect them to power 
units which supply the pressure. Such presses 
are maneuvered by hand to the location where 
pressure is required. They are called push 
presses, pull presses, or push-pull units, de- 
pending on the assembly arrangement. Some 
having a 25-ton capacity are used for assem- 
bling bushings in camshaft housings. With 
these presses, pressure can be applied in places 
inaccessible with a standard press. 
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Courtesy of Lake Erie Engineering Corp. 


SIX-POSITION dial feed table enables assembly 


rate of 12 armatures per minute. Opposing rams 


on these presses exert hydraulic pressures rang- 
ing upwards from 20 to 30 tons. 
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A mohty wrench— 


AUTOMATIC UNITS 
Speed Aircraft Engine Assembly 


@ Wright has redesigned and completely re-equipped its assembly lines to 
increase capacity, reduce space, cut costs and improve quality. 


® Principal points of interest are special torque and assembly machines . . . 
The assembly area uses 15 different sets of conveyor lines, roller conveyors, 


floor belts, overhead rails. 


® Assembly costs have been cut in half . . . Some assembly units are five 
times faster than previous manual operations . . . The line's capacity is 2!/ 


times greater but uses 42 pct less space. 


@¢ AUTOMATIC MACHINERY teams with con- 
veyors on a new aircraft engine assembly line 
which has 250 pet more capacity than its pred- 
ecessor but occupies 42 pct less space. In addi- 
tion, this new setup at Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s 
Wood-Ridge, N. J., plant has halved assembly 
costs. 

For an aircraft engine builder to take a leaf 
from a book written by the automotive industry 
might seem unusual. But not if you recall that 
Roy T. Hurley, Curtiss-Wright chairman and 
president, learned his tooling in Detroit. (When 
he worked for Ford his 
ideas were usually far 
ahead of the parade.) 

The line is turning 
out a 3500-plus hp tur- 
bo compound engine for 
the military and a 3250- 
hp version for DC 7’s 
and Super Constella- 
tions. And the line can 
be easily altered for 
more powerful models. 
Why the heavy invest- 
ment in piston engines 
in a jet age? Because, 
say Wright engineers, 
the jet’s efficiency is 
about half that of the 
turbo-compound engine 
below the sonic barrier. 
They figure it will be 
some time before most 

mmercial planes and 

ny military craft find 
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BOLT SETTER, typical of many similar Hautau 
units, tightens bolts of a master rod. Both index- and belt 
ing and torque control are automatic. 





it either economical or practical to go through 
that barrier. 

“Turbo-compound” gets its name from three 
turbines powered by the velocity (not pressure) 
energy of exhaust gases. In the Wright 18- 
cylinder engine these turbines produce 20 pct 
of the engine’s total power. They are geared 
to the crankshaft through fluid couplings. 

Basis of the efficiency of the Wright as- 
sembly line is a range of special machines built 
by Hautau Engineering Co. in cooperation with 
Wright engineers. Most of them automatically 
tighten bolts; one also 
crimps fasteners; an- 
other assembles a com- 
plete crankshaft. They 
are push button con- 
trolled, index automati- 
cally, make extensive 
use of hydraulic pumps 
and motors. 

Engineers had three 
main points in mind in 
laying out the line: 
Speed, space and qual- 
ity. Some of the auto- 
matic machinery is up 
to 5 times faster than 
the best hand work on 
an identical operation. 
A major factor in the 
speed and efficiency of 
the new assembly plan 
is an extensive conveyor 
system that 
moves parts along pro- 
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Aircraft Engine Assembly 





Continued 


cressively. On belt conveyors in the floor and 
on roller conveyers at working level engine 
parts move on pallets. There are 50 pallets 
per engine, only 5 of which are identical. This 


aS 


PINION RING CARRIER machine tightens bolts, 
left, and crimps fasteners, center, for the 18 
reduction gear pinions. Indexing is automatic. 


THE THREE SECTIONS of a crankshaft are 
automatically assembled here. Bolt stretch is 
measured and indicated by panel lights. This 
machine pushes units together, then backs off 
0.014 in. It also holds alignment within 0.003 in. 
Another device checks a pin hole location. 
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setup enables the company to ship $14,099 
worth of goods per man year. This, said 
Mr. Hurley, is just about the same ratio as 
General Motors achieves. The photos on ‘hese 
pages show some typical operations on the line. 
There are two identical lines. One is first oy 
green assembly, the other re-assembly after test. 


CYLINDER MACHINE locks valve springs into 
place. It is then reset to compress the springs 
so that the rocker arms can be dropped in. 


CONVEYORS handle all parts from the time 
they are taken off storage racks until they are 
assembled for mounting on the engine. Here 
palletized parts move through a spray booth at 
the rear. Overhead monorails are used to move 
a number of the larger engine sub-assemblies. 
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CONVEYORS, foreground, move pistons and = ators while another movement at its top brings 
cylinders to the engine for installation. This spe- the connecting rods into position for installation 
cial machine indexes the engine to face the oper- _— of pistons and cylinders. 


ENTIRE REAR SECTION, right, of turbo com- rollover machine. Most hand bolting jobs are 
pound engine will be assembled to power and = done with power drivers, followed by application 
front sections which are clamped on this special of a torque wrench to each bolt. 
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In carburized bars— 


How to Develop 


FAVORABLE STRESS PATTERNS 


By J. E. Campbell 
Principal Metallurgist 


Part Il 


H. O. Mclntire 


Assistant Division Chief 


Battelle Memorial Institute 


* Carburizing the surface of a specimen will induce favorable compressive 
stresses and increase fatigue life . . . Retained austenite caused by the high 
carbon concentration in the case tends to offset development of compres- 


sive stresses. 


* Control of carbon concentrations will help to eliminate retained austenite 


. . . Stress patterns in carburizing steels, for a given treatment, vary with 


composition 


* CARBURIZING tends to produce compressive 
stresses near the surfaces of round bars after 
quenching. Magnitude of the stresses depends 
on the quenching method, carbon concentration, 
and steel composition. 

Stress patterns in 1% in. diam carburized 
bars, were determined in this study at Battelle 
Memorial Institute by the same method dis- 
cussed in Part 1*. Residual stresses were deter- 
mined from the 0.31-in. radius to 0.010 in. from 
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AGos corburized, oi/ quenched 
X Liquid corburized at /600F, 
o// quenched 
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FIG. |—Tangential stress patterns for |!/2-in. 
diam 8620 bars after carburizing and quenching. 
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. . . Tempering reduces magnitude of residual stresses. 


the outside diameter, so that the effect of the 
carburized cases on the stress patterns was 
well defined. 

Stress patterns were obtained for carbur- 
ized bars of five grades of medium-carbon 
steel and for two regular carburizing grades, 
Table I. Three bars each of 4150, 8620, and 
94B17 steels were pack carburized for 8 hours 
at 1700 F. 

One bar of each grade was quenched from 
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FIG. 2—Tangential stress patterns for |!/2-in. 
diam 94B17 steel bars pack carburized for 8 hr. 
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arizing box by each of three procedures: 


the ca 
(1) w.-er quench, (2) oil quench, and (3) air 


minutes and oil quench. One bar each 
of 51545, 81B40, and 14B45 was similarily 
pack _rburized and oil quenched. Stress and 
hard: ss data for these and other specimens are 
in Table IT. 


cool = 


) give! 
Pacx carburizing followed by water quench- 
ing resulted in very high stress gradients. 
At 0.04 to 0.08 in. below the surface, com- 
press.\ve stresses ranging from 8000 psi for 
4150 to 90,000 psi for 8620 steel were noted. 
These stresses diminished rapidly nearer the 
suriace. 
Approximate surface stress for pack-carbur- 
ized 4150 steel was zero, for 8620 it was 5000 
»si in compression. The curve for pack-carbur- 
ized and water-quenched 8620 is shown in Fig. 
1. The high stress gradient, with relatively low 
surface stresses, probably resulted from re- 
tained austenite near the surface. Rockwell C 
hardness of the carburized surfaces was low, 
cosidering the high carbon content, indicating 
presence of retained austenite. 

’ Approximte compressive stresses near the 
surface for the pack-carburized and direct-oil 
quenched specimens were generally higher than 

for water quenching. They ranged from 6000 psi 

, for 94B17 to 22,000 psi for the 14B45 steel. 

As with water quenching, stress gradients, Figs. 

1, 2, and 3, within the case were relatively high. 

This high gradient in stress level near the sur- 

face again probably resulted from the presence 
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FIG. 3—Tangential stress patterns for 1!/2-in. 
diam steel bars which have been pack carburized 
or gas carburized and quenched in oil. 


of retained austenite in the higher carbon 
portion of the case. In no instance was the 
case as hard as it would have been had it been 
fully transformed to martensite. Presence of 
retained austenite was confirmed by metallo- 
graphic examination. The high carbon concen- 
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FIG. 4—Carbon concentrations in cases of carburized bars used in stress-pattern study. 
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TABLE | 


STEEL COMPOSITIONS, M, TEMPERATURES, HARDENABILITY 


Chemical Composition, pct 











Steel Type a Mn P 1 ee Ni 
| | | 
94B17.. | 0.18 | 0.80 | 0.27 | 0.85 
8620 | 0.22 | 0.82 a sa | 0.28 | 0.59 
81840... 0.42 | 0.85 O72) oor | 0:38 
8745 0.47 | 0.86 | | 0.34 | 0.55 
4150 0.50 | 0.75 a'azs | 0.019 | 0.27 | 0.21 
14845... 0.51 | 0.76 | 0.21 |<0.10 
51845... 0.61 | 0.97 | .. c | 0.27 | “0.28 
1 
























Ideal 
Calculated Diameter 
i oS ee M, Hardenability, for 95 pet 
l Temperature, ‘Ag, in. to Martensit« 
Cr Mo Other Deg. F* 60 Re in in, 
736 14 (30 Re) 2.7 
697 4 to 5 (30 Re) 1.4 
377 3 23 
= 
561 1814 3.4 
605 5 1.6 
40+ 5.7 





* Metals Handbook, page 611, fourth equation, 1948 edition. 


tration with 0.010 in. from the surface of the 
pack-carburized specimens, Fig. 4, is condu- 
cive to a high proportion of retained austenite. 

When delay oil quenching was used, stresses 
were not significantly different from those 
obtained by direct oil quenching. 

Three bars of 8620 and three of 4150 steel 
were liquid carburized for 3 hours at 1500 F 
and quenched by the methods used for pack-car- 
burized bars. Because 1500 F was not above the 
super critical temperature for 8620 steel, an- 
other specimen of this steel was liquid car- 
burized for 3 hours at 1600 F and direct oil 
quenched. 

Approximate surface stress for this speci- 
men was 44,000 psi in compression. Surface 
hardness was RC 50. Increasing the carbon 
concentration at the surface, and increasing the 


STRESS AND HARDNESS DATA FOR CARBURIZED SPECIMENS 
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austenitizing temperature, increased compres- 
sive stress near the surface compared with the 
stress after carburizing at 1500 F. Because of 
lower carbon concentration at the surface, little 
retained austenite occurred in the case of the 
liquid-carburized specimens. Thus, maximum 
compressive stress was at the surface. Stress 
pattern for the liquid-carburized bar of 8620 
is shown in Fig. 1. 

For the liquid-carburized and water-quenched 
4150, surface stress was 60,000 psi in com- 
pression. There was a slight increase to 64,000 
psi at 0.02 in. below the surface. Hardness at 
the surface was RC 67, indicating little, if 
any, retained austenite was present in the case. 

With oil quenching, the liquid-carburized 
4150 steel, Fig. 4, had low tensile stress at 
the surface. The liquid-carburizing treatment 











TABLE II 
Quenching 
Steel Temp. 
Grade Deg. F Heat Treatment 
4150 1700 Pack carburized, water quenched... 
1700 Pack carburized, oil quenched. . . 
1700 | Pack carburized, delay 2 min., oll quenched 
4150 1500 | Liquid carburized, water quenched . . 
1500 | Liquid carburized, oil quenched 
1500 Liquid carburized, delay 2 min., oll quenched 
4150 1550 Gas carburized, reheated, oil quenched 
4150 1550 Pack carburized, oil quenched, tempered 800 F 
i 
4150 1500 | Liquid carburized, oll quenched, tempered 800 F 
8745 1550 Gas carburized, reheated, oil quenched 
14B45 1700 Pack carburized, oil quenched 
51B45 1700 Pack carburized, oll quenched 
81B40 1700 | Pack carburized, ol! quenched 
8620 1700 Pack carburized, water quenched... 
1700 Pack carburized, oil quenched 
1700 Pack carburized, delay 2 min., oil quenched 
1700 | Pack carburized, oll quenched, tempered 425 F 
8620 1500 | Liquid carburized, water quenched... ..... 
1500 | Liquid carburized, oll quenched. . 
1500 | Liquid carburized, delay 2 min., oil quenched 
1600 | Liquid carburized, oil quenched peeves 
8620 1600 | Gas carburized, reheated, oll quenched . 
94B17 1700 | Pack carburized, water quenched... . 
1700 Pack carburized, oll quenched... . 
1700 Pack carburized, delay 2 min., oll quenched 
































Hardness 
Location of ea 
Stress at Inflection in Approx. 
Inflection of | Stress Curve, Surface /, In. Below 
| Stress Curve, in. Below Stress, Surface, Surface, 
psi Surface psi* R R 
- 8,000 0.04 0 55 60 
22,000 0.06 —10,000 54 59 
—21,000 0.06 —11,000 56 60 
— 64,000 0.02 —60,000 | 67 60 
+ 7,000 0.02 + 8,000 61 59 
+- 2,000 Surface + 3,000 61 59 
— 20,000 Surface — 20,000 65 60 
+ 5,000 Surface 5,000 52 47 
i 
— 2,000 Surface | 2,000 48 46 
~19,000 | 9.04 13,000 64 56 
—43,000 0.06 —22,000 | 57 30 
— 22,000 0.04 — 6,000 53 58 
—22,000 0.04 | —10,000 6 |S 
| 
90,000 0.08 — 5,000 56 40 
—-48 ,000 0.06 — 8,000 55 28 
— 45,000 0.06 8,000 57 28 
—15,000 0.08 — 3,000 55 27 
| —101,000 0.05 — 67,000 56 42 
—17,000 0.09 —16,000 | 44 32 
| —17,000 0.06 —15,000 | 40 32 
—44,000 Surface —44,000 | 50 24 
| 
| 33,000 0.04 — 26,000 64 27 
—37,000 0.07 0 54 40 
| —45,000 0.06 — 6,000 53 33 
| —49,000 0.06 — 9000 | 57 33 





* At 0.010 in. below the surface. 
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effectively carburized the 4150 bars. 


had 0 seas 
Delay -uenching did not significantly alter the 
stress atterns for liquid-carburized specimens. 


Bars of 4150, 8745, and 8620 steel were gas 
carburized to produce an 0.040-in. case and 
cooled in the furnace. Specimens of 4150 and 
3745 steels were then packed in cast iron 
chips, reheated to 1550 F, and oil quenched. 
The 8620 specimen was reheated to 1600 F for 
oi] quenching. Surface hardnesses of the bars 
were RC 65, 64, and 64, These hardnesses indi- 
cate there was little retained austenite in the 
case for the gas-carburized specimens. 

In all instances, the surface was in com- 
pression, ranging from 13,000 psi for the 8745 
steel to 26,000 psi for 8620. A slight increase 
in compressive stress down to about 0.04 in. 
for the 8745 and 8620 steels was noted, but 
the gradient was much less than for pack car- 
burizing. Curves for stress patterns obtained 
on gas-carburized and oil-quenched 8620, 4150, 
and 8745 steels are shown in Figs. 1 and 3. 
The difference in stress patterns near the sur- 
face for the three methods of carburizing re- 
sulted from differences in carbon contents. A 
higher proportion of retained austenite occur- 
red near the surface of the pack-carburized 
specimens as the result of the higher carbon 
content. 


Compressive stresses were produced near the 
surface of carburized bars, even in those of 
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medium carbon content that hardenea through- 
out. Specific volume of high-carbon martensite is 
greater than for the martensite below the case. 
Also, the Ms temperature is reduced rapidly as 
carbon content increases toward the surface. 

On oil quenching, a portion of the bar be- 
low the case may transform before the case be- 
gins to transform. When this happens, it would 
be expected that this ring of martensite below 
the case would expand and increase the tensile 
stress already present in the austenitic sur- 
face layer, possibly producing plastic strain. 
Then, as the high-carbon austenite near the sur- 
face transforms to martensite, it expands and 
produces compressive stresses near the surface. 
Compressive stresses are reduced at the surface 
of carburized bars as the proportion of retained 
austenite is increased. 


How tempering affects stresses 


Stress patterns obtained on carburized and 
tempered bars are shown in Fig. 5. In the pack- 
carburized bars, tempering reduced the residua! 
stresses near the surface without changing the 
direction of the stress. The stresses near the 
surface of the liquid-carburized bar of 4150 
were in tension before tempering and slightly 
in compression after tempering at 800 F. 


*Part | of this study on “How To Develop Favorable 
Stress Patterns," as related to homogeneous bars, was 
published in the Nov. 12, 1953, issue of The Iron Age. 
Part Ill of this study will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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FIG. 5—Tangential stress patterns for I!/,-in. diam bars carburized, oil quenched, tempered. 
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Turnabout techniques— 


Shuttle-Type Chucks 
Speed Centerless Grinding 


By Casimir Wies 


General Foreman, Machine Shop 
Tractor Works 
International Harvester Company 
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Chicago 


@ Track rollers for International Harvester's crawler tractors 


get fast treatment with new internal and face grinding setup 
. . . Production jumped from 26 to 46 pieces in 8 hrs .. . 
Closer concentricity maintained between OD and ID. 


® Shuttle-type chucks used to position work accurately, rotate 


on centerless roll mechanism 


roller bores and faces. . 


@ A PRODUCTION gain of 77 pct and mainte- 
nance of closer concentricity limits are dual 
advantages of an improved setup for grinding 
the track rollers for crawler-type tractors at 
International Harvester’s Tractor Works in 
Chicago. 

The track rollers, in the shape of spool-like 
forgings, must be finished concentrically on the 
OD and ID, and also finish ground on each end 
face. 

Until recently, the OD was finish ground 
prior to locating the roller in a pot chuck for 
ID grinding. This required a rough as well as a 
finish grind on the ID, a slow operation produc- 
ing about 26 or 27 rollers in 8 hrs. 

At present, the rate has been increased to 46 
pieces in 8 hrs, and closer concentricity limits 
are held in a single finish grinding of the ID of 
the track rollers. 

This is done in No. 72 Heald Duplex Size- 
matic bore and face grinders, equipped with 
shuttie-type chucks which rotate on a center- 
less roll mechanism. During the grinding oper- 
ation the shuttle, with the track roller chucked 
in place, is supported on a smaller idler roll. 
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... Turntable expedites grinding 
. Operator loads follow-up work in 
spare chuck while grinder completes cycle. 





The shuttle also rests against a drive roll 
whose center is level with the shuttle’s axis of 
rotation. 

With this setup, the shuttle turns in the op- 
posite direction from the drive and supporting 
rolls. The ID grinding wheel is reciprocated as 
it would be with a pot chuck, except that since 
the shuttle is turned end for end during the 
grinding operation, the stroke of the wheel is 
limited to about half the length of the track 
roller bore. 

Two shuttles are provided for each grinding 
machine, one being unloaded and reloaded 
while the other is in use on the grinder. Load- 
ing and unloading of the shuttles is done on a 
stand near the machine; the loading stand is 
served by a trolley electric hoist. 

Each track roller is finish turned on an auto 
matic lathe before it is chucked in a shuttle 
Three chuck jaws at each end of the shuttle 
insure that the axis of the work piece will coin- 
cide with the axis of rotation of the shuttle 
during the grinding cycle. After the roller has 
been placed in the shuttle and the jaws tight- 
ened, a depth indicator laid across the square 
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e shuttle is used to position the work- 
hat the same amount of metal will be 
rom each end face. 

oading, the shuttle is hoisted from its 
id lowered to rest on the ways of a 
rntable on the grinder. From this posi- 
shuttle can easily be rolled back in 
with the driving and supporting rolls. 
the shuttle in place the grinder is 
making its reciprocating cuts on the 
the shuttle is rotated. While the bore is 


eing ground to finished size through half 


A DIAL GAGE, supported by a bar, is used as 
a depth gage to check position of the roller in 
the shuttle before grinding the roller faces. 


CLOSEUP END VIEW of a shuttle. Three jaws at 
each end have a 7° taper and are moved by 
ring gears to position the track roller. 
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its length, the face at the opposite end of the 
roller is also being ground. At the completion 
of this cycle the shuttle is rolled out onto the 
turntable and turned end for end. Resuming the 
grinding operation, the remaining half of the 
roller bore and the remaining end face are 
ground as before. 

At the end of the complete cycle the shuttle 
is rolled back onto the turntable, hoisted away 
from the machine, and a loaded shuttle is 
hoisted from its stand into position on the 
grinder. 
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A LOADED SHUTTLE is hoisted onto the turn- 
table of the grinder where it can be rolled into 
proper grinding position. 


CENTERLESS GRINDING a track roller on a 


Heald Duplex Sizematic equipped with special 
rolls for supporting the shuttle-type chuck. 
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Better estimates— 


# Improvement in work schedules and quality come from good 
time-study methods and accurate estimates 
terpret improvement curves more easily when they are on semilog 
graph paper rather than log-log or arithmetic paper . . . Charts 
make mathematical concepts of time studies and estimates more 


meaningful. 


serve as a control medium. 


. . » Shop men in- 


© Once a curve is established for shop use, it should not be 
tampered with or adjusted . . . Experience shows that an 80-pct 
slope works best in all cases . . . Greatest accuracy is obtained 
when estimating is done at the ten thousandth unit . . . Curves 





By C. T. Dennington 
Staff Assistant 
Major Proposals Dept. 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Hawthorne, Calif. 





Practical learning curves 


Improve shop performance 





® GOOD TIMEKEEPING is essential in a pro- 
duction plant. It has special importance in air- 
craft and other short-run shops where time esti- 
mates for jobs are made, then must be altered 
to fit the number of units to be manufactured. 
Because the mathematical concept of learning 
or improvement curves used in the airplane in- 
dustry was difficult for the shop to visualize, a 
more practical method of presentation was 
sought. 

One method advanced in the early stages of 
development had the accumulated average line 
of the curve as a straight line on a slope. An- 
other had the unit line as a straight line. Both 
of these lines were constructed on log-log graph 
paper. 

Formulas are necessary, but they can produce 
any curve that might be desired. When the use 
of curves was conceived, a definite curve had to 
ye established. Because estimates had to be 
altered, the search for a better method of esti- 


mating was started. It was during this period, 
about 1937, that the log-log graphs appeared 
with lines drawn on a slope. They are recog- 
nized as lines for unit hours, accumulated 
average hours and accumulated total hours. 

Extensive studies were made to find the slope 
which would best fit actual conditions in the 
particular shop. The slope found was termed a 
‘7 curve. This is slghtly less than an 80-pet 
curve. Because of this information, there was a 
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tendency to duplicate the formula and start 
with the first unit. 

The estimate was given to the shop on log- 
log graph paper, but the shop saw the curve as 
asking to do a job with unbelievable reduction. 
Because shop personnel did not realize what 
was being depicted, the idea was not acceptable. 

Most shop people were accustomed to seeing 
presentations on arithmetic graph paper. This 
was tried next but it appeared that too much 
was asked for about the first 30 units, and again 
a different approach had to be tried. 

The next presentation was on semilog graph 
paper which the shop thought was fair and 
reasonable, Actually the numerical values were 
the same on each of the graphs. On semilog 
graph paper, the drop appears fairly fast for 
the first 30 units then levels off to what appears 
as a flat line. 

After finding a curve and a method to present 
the information to the shop, the final step was 
to devise a means of estimating without influ- 
ence of personal thoughts, adjustments 0! 
tampering. 

Placing a base estimate on a curve has much 
importance. Any number of slopes can pass 
through any common point. Any condition can 
be fitted to any curve, therefore, some positive, 
rules were established. 

The person estimating the first unit will in- 
variably sum up so much time to which will be 
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‘Accumulated average line 


ge 


Unit line? 


e wre 100 1000 10000 
ESTIMATES in early stages of development 
placed on log-log graph paper, shown here, were 
difficult to interpret by shop people. 


Points to Remember About Curves 


J Experience favors use of 80-pct slope. 

{ Apply estimates and time studies at ten thousandth 
unit. 

{ Have curves in shop before work begins, and stick with 
curves. 

{ Good timekeeping system gives more accurate actual 
time. 

{ Graphs for shop review should reach shop soon after 
job is completed—but never more than 8 hr later. 





added a group of uncertainties such as drawing 
error, tool malfunction, reworks and others. It 
is here that the curve does the consistant job. 
In establishing the base point, the estimate was 
moved farther out the unit line until units of 
200 and 300 were reached. With each advance, 
the better the first unit time became. The one 
thousandth unit was used as the base point for 
10 years with very good results, 
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CORRESPONDING LINES have the same slope 


and all intersect the same horizontal line. This 
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0 0 20 BW 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 
Units 

SEMI-LOG GRAPH 


BOTH GRAPHS have the same numerical value 
on unit lines but semilog graphs are better than 
log-log graphs for shop presentation. 


Using the ten thousandth unit will increase 
the quality of the estimate. The estimate of 
time-study figure can be placed at the intersec- 
tion of hours and units on log-log graph paper 
and an 80-pct slope drawn back to the first unit. 
Presentation to the shop should be on semilog 
graph paper. 

The 80-pct slope appears to fit all conditions. 
While the investigations were on assemblies, 
in every case where the slope was used in fab- 
rication areas, it gave the right answer. Where 
machine tools are used, the measure is not on 
the machine but on the person setting the ma- 
chine. It is the human element which makes the 
improvement, not the machine. 

With the curve in force, it should be made to 
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5070100 
shows the need for a base estimating point. 
Slopes through a common point can be many. 
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do its job. If the estimate is fair at the begin- 
ning, it will remain fair throughout is use. 
When the actual time does not stay within the 
curve, the estimate need not be raised. First, 
ways to improve methods or tools should be 
made. Frequently, a workman is handicapped 
by one thing or another. By correcting this con- 
dition, the time will coincide with the original 
curve estimate. 

When the time-study figure is used as a base, 
the same hard and fast rules should apply. The 
base unit point would be at the ten thousandth 
unit. At first, there is no apparent connection, 
but investigation shows that incentive time 
study would fall at about the six thousandth 
unit. 

The term “learning curve” might preferably 
be called the “work improvement curve.” No 
one person makes this improvement alone. The 
toolmaker, jigmaker, draftsman, engineer, plan- 
ner, shop man and others, aid those persons 
using the curve as a control medium. 


Shop uses Gantt charts 


Estimating at the ten thousandth unit is ad- 
visable for even short-run work. The reason is 
that a measure can usually be made and fol- 
lowed before a proper time study could be made. 
In assembly work, a quick measure makes it 
possible to draw Gantt charts which show the 
method of assembly to meet estimated time. 
Gantt charts can also be made for fabrication 
work. The curve works very well with this type 
of chart. 

To properly use the charts and curves, esti- 
mates must be broken down as finely as though 
a time study was to be made. Each element has 
its respective time allocated. When the curve 
dictates a reduction, each element contributes 
to that reduction. A complete unit may drop 








hours in total but the elements will drop nly 
seconds. For this reason, the Gantt chart» are 
valuable when the curve is used as a contr)! jp 
the shop. 

When Gantt charts are used, the “y” axis 


should describe the assembly steps. The “x 
axis should be a strip applied to the charts, 
showing the clock hours of the work day with 
lunch and shift breaks removed. After the strip 
is applied, workmen know when each element 
must be started and completed to keep within 
schedule. 


Scheduling improved 


Bars in the body of the graph are left open 
for the supervisor to fill in as work progresses. 
The body of the graph is redrawn from time to 
time to keep in agreement with the curve for a 
particular job. The schedule rate determines 
how far out on the curve to choose the next 
point for redrawing the chart. Charts should be 
posted where everyone can observe the progress 
as the bars are filled. Difficulty can be seen 
early enough so that remedial steps can be 
taken to avoid unnecessary delays. 

The worker will favor such a program if he 
is included in the early planning and shown 
the plans of operation before it is installed. The 
time spent on this is returned many times over 
in quality work and jobs completed on schedule 
with little effort. 

The 80-pct slope is apparently the one to use 
in all cases. Since all original work is on an 80- 
pet slope, new parts of a job will start at unit 
one, while common parts continue on the origi- 
nal slope. These two elements form a new slope. 

A typical case would be if after building 34 
units, a portion of the assembly is changed. 
New parts or assemblies will start with the 
first unit while the common parts or portions of 





COMMON PARTS of a job 
continue on an original slope 
but new parts start at unit 
one. The two elements form 
a new slope. 
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oly continue to improve by the drop to 


iv thiv v-fifth unit. Adding the time for the 
frst uni. and the thirty-fifth unit will give a 
new firs: unit for the revised condition. A new 
second nit will be plotted by continuing the 
operation for the second and 36th units. 

Prog’ -ss in this manner will reveal a curve 


which |: another slope in the family of curves 
even though the new and common portion are 
taken from an 80-pcet slope. When the new curve 
reaches a point on semilog graph paper which 
is tangent to the original slope, the new slope 
should be drawn parallel and continue parallel 
to the original slope to the finish of the job. 

An incident occurred in which the shop was 
given time 1 hr less than the estimate. The 
workers had met all previous estimates but 
could not meet the figure asked. They were 
using 1 hr more than the graph showed but 





this was not discovered for some time. This 
tends to show that the 80-pct slope is correct. 
Surprisingly, many units later when the workmen 
should have done that job in 1 hr less time, 
they did. 

With the advantages that the curves offer a 
good timekeeping system is a must. The quicker 
that actual time can be obtained, the better. It 
is possible to get the actual time within min- 
utes after a job is completed. 

By using tabulation equipment which has a 
computer, a book of factors can be made for the 
curves. This can be used for obtaining quick 
answers. Templates of plastic for drawing 
curves on semilog graph paper remove the need 
for constructing curves each time a presenta- 
tion is necessary. Graphs on vellum paper 
should be kept as masters for making correc- 
tions and notations on certain conditions. 
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GANTT CHARTS describe assembly steps and 


give clock hours for a job. Encircled numbers 


indicate the workmen assigned to each element. 
Shaded area indicates actual performance. 
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TIME STRIP applied to charts tells workmen when 
each element must be started and completed. A 


reduction of only a few minutes on each job re- 
duces the elapsed time substantially. 
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Liquid Blasting of Dies 
CUTS CLEANING COSTS, 
INCREASES DIE LIFE 


@ PRECISION CLEANING of forging and cast- 
ing dies at Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, with a Pangborn Hydro-Finish liquid 
blast unit is reported to save $22,500 yearly in 
cleaning costs with a corresponding increase 
in die life of 15 pet. 

Imperial, producers of brass fittings, nozzles, 
valves, strainers and related items, has the 
constant problem of removing heat scale and 
carbon deposits from its dies. The company 
formerly used slow hand methods to remove 
these deposits, caused by forging compounds 
and oils. 

The liquid blast process cleans with a stream 
of suspended non-metallic abrasives, generally 
in the talcum powder range and finer. As a 
result of the speed of this method the company 
reports a minimum saving of two hours in 


DIES are liquid blast cleaned in 


cleaning time per average-size die, and up to 


three hours for larger, more complicated dies. 5 min—a reduction of 2 hours cleaning time per 
From 25 to 30 dies are cleaned daily. Smaller die. Smoother surface finish as compared with 
dies are now cleaned in 5 to 10 min, with larger hand cleaning increases die life 15 pet. 


ones requiring 15 to 20 min. One man devotes 
about 5 hours per day to this cleaning process. 

The company figures its production savings 
in this manner: Estimating a conservative 
figure of 25 dies per day, the two hours saved 
per average die totals a minimum labor saving 
per day of 50 hours. Using the Chicago area 
verage wage rate of $1.50 per hour, this 
amounts to a savings of $75.00 per day. 

On the basis of 300 working days per year, 
the company calculates its minimum annual 
Savings to be $22,500 as a result of the liquid 
blast installation. 

Cleaning with a polishing rather than a 
gouging action, the liquid blast particles make 
this a precision operation. Tolerances are held 
to as close as 0.0001 in., thus putting less wear 
on the die surfaces. As a result, company 
records show a minimum increase in die life 
of 15 pet. . 

Other advantages claimed include reduction 
of forging troubles, better quality products, 
no break down of sharp edges and corners THIS LIQUID blast machine cleans 25 to 30 
and no change of tolerance, forging and die casting dies per day. 
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@ Purolator makes oil filters for a prominent auto maker. They're 
top-notch filters that do a tough job well. Purolator and the car 
manufacturer are both proud of them. 

Not long ago an RB&W “fastener engineer” got loose in the 
Purolator plant—just when company production executives were 
looking for a way to lick rising costs. He noticed that the Purol- 
ator filter was being assembled with a two-piece fastener made 
slowly and laboriously on a screw machine. 

Our man told the Purolator people about RB&W’s batteries 
of cold-forming machines. Purolator wanted to know more. Now 
their filter is assembled with a one-piece RB&W fastener that 
costs far less to make and assemble. 

Chances are you can find a stage in your operations where 
RB&W“ fastener engineering” can help you keep costs in line. As 
a leading manufacturer of all kinds of fasteners, we’re always 
able to recommend and supply the right ones for all your needs. 
Write RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


& W 





Plants ot; PORT CHESTER, N. Y., CORAOPOLIS, PA., ROCK FALLS, ILL., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Additional sales offices at: PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 


EASIER, FASTER ASSEMBLY undercut high costs when Purol- 
ator switched from a two-piece fastener (right) to an 
RB&W-designed cold-formed fastener (left) for its fa- 
mous oil filter. 


108 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 


DETROIT, CHICAGO, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO. Sales agents at; PORTLAND, SEATTLE. Distributors from cogst to coast. 
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HORTON 
CHUCK 


SEE the actual operation of a 
Horton Chuck with the new 
Plastic Demonstrators. 


NOTICE the pilot hole con- 
struction of the independent 
chuck and the replaceable 
pinion bushings of the Scroll 
Universal Chuck — both 
Horton Exclusives. 


ASK your Horton Distributor 
for a demonstration now. 
or write to... 


HORTON 
eit 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Handling: 


Pneumatic conveying system 
returns dust to roasters. 


A special pneumatic conveying 
system has been successfully used 
to return hot dust recovered by 
precipitators in the roasting of 
metallic sulfides to the roasting 
furnaces. Installed at the Noran- 
da Sme!ter, Noranda, Quebec, the 
system handles dust at tempera- 
tures of from 500° to 800°F. 

By returning the dust from the 
Cottrell precipitators while hot, 
more ecient roaster operations 
is possible. The dust is gravity- 
fed from a hopper into a Fuller: 
Kinyon pump. A screw element 
of the pump feeds the dust into 
an air-mixing chamber in which 
it is made fluent by compressed 
air. From the mixing chamber, 
compressed air at 15 psi delivers 
the dust, through a conveying 
line, to a supply bin located above 
the roasters. 


Supports Stream of Dust 


Dust is fed uniformly from the 
supply bin to ten roasters by 
means of an F-H Airslide. The 
\irslide comprises an enclosed in- 
clined porous medium (in this 
case refractory aluminum oxide) 
which supports the stream of 
dust. 

The dust is sufficiently fluid- 
ized by low-pressure air passing 
through the aluminum oxide that 
gravity causes it to flow. 

A feature of this installation is 
the use of a refractory (aluminum 


oxide) as the porous medium. Fo; 
most applications at normal tem. 
peratures—such as conveying ce- 
ment, gypsum, soda ash, iron ore 
and lime—a fabric is used for this 
purpose. 


Need Refractory Materia] 


However, the high temperatures 
encountered in this installation 
require refractory material and it 
is this feature of the installation 
which is unusual and of particu- 
lar interest to “processors faced 
with the problem of handling hot 
dusts. The handling system was 
developed by the Fuller Co., Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 


Heat Treating: 


Better spinning frame rolls 
made by induction hardening. 


Determination to make a better 
spinning frame roll at lower cost 
led the Saco-Lowell Shops, of 
Biddeford, Maine, to develop an in- 
duction hardened roll. 

The bottom front roll of a spin- 
ning frame is subjected to severe 
wear, particularly from synthetic 
fibers, as it pulls roving (a bundle 
of fibers ready for spinning) into 
the frame and grips the roving for 
the final draft that reduces the 
bundle to the proper size for the 
yarn that is to be spun. 

Extremely close straightness and 
concentricity tolerances must be 
maintained to assure constant grip 
so that the roving can be held to 
uniform dimension as it is drawn. 

On a spinning frame, the bottom 
front rolls are screwed toget! er, 
end to end to form a single long 
roll, supported at the end of exch 
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s individua oll by bearings. To 
reduce W' and extend life, the 
quted ares~ Which grip the roving 
and the }: nal areas must be hard- 
ened. 
Inductic: heating improved qual- | 
ity and reduced cost as compared 
with the former cyaniding process 
in several ways: 
; The deeper case obtained with This represents every- Everything we Management's re- 


thing we eal, wear and eat, wear and 
use. The quality and use comes from 
quantity of these is de- the natural re- 
termined by the effi- sources at our 


impossible 
to multiply 
muscle power 
without 


sponsibility is to 
provide the latest 
and best tools to 


induction heating makes it possible 
to finish grind to close straightness 


tolerance without cutting into zones 
of lower hardness lying beneath 


the surface. 
Core and Thread Soft 


Controlled hardened areas, leav- 
ing the core and male thread blank 
soft, make it possible to drill and 
tap the internal thread and chase 
the male thread after hardening 
and finish grind. Closer concen- 
tricity tolerance is possible, 

Less warpage with induction 
heating plus the ability to produce 
hardened bands reduces 
the labor of straightening before 


selected 





ls induction hardened... 
Turn to Page 118 
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ciency of our “tools.” disposal. 





create adequate 
wealth for ail. 


tools. 


Profits: What Are They? 


The amount of money called profit on 
a business operating report is there for 
a specific and important reason. It is 
not something “left over.” 

Just as wages is a cost that must be 
collected from the customer on behalf 
of the employees, just as taxes is a cost 
that must be collected from the cus- 
tomer on behalf of the government, 
profit is a cost that must be collected 
from the customer on behalf of the 
people whose savings provide the tools 
with which the employees earn their 
living. 

(Although the principal form of tools 
is machines, tools also include build- 
ings, land, and even the working capi- 
tal in the bank.) 

To see whether or not profit is an 
important cost, look at the chart above. 
You will note that the multiplying factor 
—the factor that is responsible for our 
material progress—is “tools”. Since the 
absence of profit would mean the ab- 
sence of tools, it becomes obvious that 
profits are essential to progress. 

Money for Tools—Our competitive 
economy forces constant improvement 
in productivity through use of more and 
better tools. This pays off for everybody 
because the more goods we produce, 
the more everyone can have. Therefore, 
it is desirable to have profits with which 
to buy tools. 

However, under present tax laws the 
amount a business can set aside for re- 
placement of tools, before computing 
taxes, is based on original cost of the 
tools. Today, tools cost more. If a com- 
pany has not been able to set aside 
enough profits to replace tools at pres- 
ent day costs, it has actually gone in 
the hole. Everybody loses if industry 
cannot buy new tools. 

*k K 

One of the most productive new tools 

is the contour-cutting band machine. 


This newest member of the machine 
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GLASS FIBER MATS in rolls being cut cleanly 
on a DoALL band machine, using a double 
bevel knife blade. 


tool family was originated and pio- 
neered by The DoALL Company. These 
machines have continuous cutting 
blades which “slice” material apart 
instead of whittling it away a chip at 
a time. 

Their big advantages are their versa- 
tility and ability to do so many jobs in 
less time than they can be done by any 
other method. There are 18 different 
types of blades used for quickly cutting 
any material to any desired shape; for 
slitting, slotting, trimming, cutting-off, 
filing, grinding, honing and polishing. 

The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, 
Illinois, through its 38 Sales-Service 
Stores will demonstrate at any plant 
DoALL band machines, surface grind- 
ers, gage blocks and accessories, cut- 
ting tools, tool steel and other metal- 
working necessities. 


MIS), 
DoALL 
FREE ON REQUEST for your bulletin boards: 


17” x 22” wall chart “Why Living Improves 
in America”. 
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Here’s what you've been 
waiting for... 
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—new low-carbon ferrochromium. 
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LO, a unique, new extra low-carbon ferro- 
hromium containing .025% carbon maximum, 
listinguished by the following properties: 


GH DENSITY—apparent density is very 
se to true density; less storage space is 
equired per unit of chromium, 


XCEPTIONAL CLEANLINESS—eliminates 
any undesirable nonmetallics which might 
therwise be added to the metal. 


iGH CHROMIUM-CARBON RATIO— results 
less objectionable carbon being added per 
nit of chromium, 


GH CHROMIUM CONTENT— reduces’ the 
‘al ferro alloy needed in late furnace addi- 
ns to meet the chromium specifications of 


+ ] 
¢ steel. 


W SILICON CONTENT — to meet the spe- 
i¢ needs of the individual steelmaker. 


xceptionally clean, 
lense, low in carbon 


...and EXLO can be furnished in a wide 
range of sizes. 


These unique advantages point to scores of 
important applications. With Exo, the steel- 
maker can now produce top-quality stainless 
steels of extremely low carbon content with- 
out resorting to costly, time-consuming 
modifications of furnace and melting practice. 


EXLO is a product completely new to the iron 
and steel industry of America. It is the result 
of a unique, exclusive process...a process 
adopted as part of Vanadium Corporation’s 
long-range program designed to meet «the 
growing demand for more and better alloys 


throughout the metals industries. 
* * * * * * 
Your nearest Vanadium Corporation repre- 


sentative will be glad to give you further 
information on EXLO and its applications. 
Call or write him today. 


EXLO is also available in .06% carbon maximum grade. For 
some steel specifications, use of this alloy eliminates the need of 


blending chromium products of higher and lower carbon content. 


wBVANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Producers of alloys (Oe g/ metals and chemicals 


) LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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KELLER Air Tools 


where Extra Power is needed 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
KELLER Air Tools engineered to industry 


Running down and tightening the 
nuts which attach hinge arms to an 
automobile hood requires a nut setter 
with extra power. The Keller 16-C Nut 
Setter has an especially powerful 
motor capable of handling machine 
screw nuts up to 54”. . . yet for all 
its power it is light in weight and 
less easy to handle. 

; In the illustration above, the 16-C 
Nut Setter is provided with a 90° 
attachment to deliver power at a more 
convenient angle. 

Keller Air Tools deliver more power 
per pound — speed production and 
Reduce reduce costs. We would like to tell 


operator you more about them. 
fatigue 


FACTS 


IN BRIEF 


ABOUT KELLER 
NUT SETTERS 


Consume 
less air 


Interchange- 
able parts 


Wide variety of han- 
dles, gearings, speeds, 
and angle attachments 


Torque controlled from 
20 to 70 ft/lb 


Send for 
FREE 36-Page Booklet 


Merial: 
TCT Pell Ml) lite tit ta 


Keller Tool Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet on 
Pneumatic Screw Driving and Nut Setting Tools 


Title 
Company 


Address 


i 
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——Teehnieal Br >is—_ 
“Parts retur: to loog 
position... 


finish grind. Expe. 
that only 35 pet of | 
rolls now require stra vhtening 4 
compared to 100 pct with cyanig. 
ing, and with less effort. 


nce shows 


& hardened 


Work Flow Improved 


The induction heating equipmen 
was placed in the shop so that work 
can flow directly from machining 
through hardening operations. 

In the induction operations, 
parts are held between vertical c¢p. 
ters and progress downward 
through inductor coil and wate 
spray quench block from 70° t 
1700°F and back to about 100°F 
in a space of 3 in. Parts return 
to load position automatically after 
completion of hardening cycle. 

The Saco-Lowell Shops have 
realized their goal of a better qual- 
ity, lower cost bottom front rol] 
through the use of Westinghouse. 
built induction heating and work- 
handling equipment. 


* 
Tooling: 
Combination of simple shop 
tools permits savings in costs. 


A 2-in. saw attached to an 
adapter in a drill press is saving 
Convair’s San Diego division ap- 
proximately $8000 annually. The 
new device is used for trimming 
bulkheads, frames, angles, and ex- 
truded parts. 

Similar work was formerly done 
by using a table saw, band sav, 
or hand snips. The new saw cuts 
man hours and turns out better 
quality work. Height of the flange 
can easily be cortrolled by adjust- 
ing the drill press table. 


ae 


Drill press and saw... 
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__Teehv cal Briefs 


Ultras::nless 


inaudit e “sound” used to 
“spot” fires, trap burglars. 


4 burglar alarm that uses sound 
9,200 cps to trap in- 
their motion in a room, 
or to spot fires, is one of the lat- 
est developments in the rapidly 
growing field of ultrasonics. 


waves al 


truders D 


Supersensitive Alarm 


The system, invented by Samuel 
Bagno, vice president, Alertronic 
Corp., 48-13 Van Dam St., Long 
Island City., N. Y., operates on 
the principle of magneto strictive 
vibrations. 

The supersensitive burglar 
alarm reports any disturbance of 
the ultrasonic waves transmitted 
within an enclosed area. 


Controlled Sensitivity 


The Alertronic system appears 
to be a simple device. Mounted 
on a wall, it looks like have a 
coffee can painted gray. From 
within the “can,” which is really 
a diaphragm, ultrasonic. waves 
are generated. A similar “can” 
on an opposite wall receives the 
waves. Any motion that disturbs 
the waves causes the receiving 
“can” to transform the sound into 
electricity, feed it into an ampli- 
fer and then sound the alarm. 

The sensitivity of the system 
is controlled just as you would 
the volume of your radio. It is 
usually set to detect a body as 
small as a child’s, but can be 
tuned to such high sensitivity that 
a deep breath, a wink of an eye, 
or wiggling finger will start it. 


Detects Fires 


This sensitivity extends to the 
masses of air set in motion by 
fire. The alarm can be set off 
simply by igniting a wad of news- 
paper. In Chicago, the ultrasonic 
System detected a fire in an elec- 
troplating plant that was put out 
before any serious damage was 
caused, 

Ultrasonic vibrations are gen- 
erated from four nickel rods, thin 
as iden matches and twice as 

Turn Page 
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... but Brandt did it! 


On a recent automotive body stamping job—typical of the 


many contracts mass produced by Brandt—wheel housings 


were drawn double, then parted. They said that it couldn't be done, 


that it was too deep, that it would wrinkle or buckle. 


But Brandt did it! Successfully. Again and again... 


Brandt's 240,000 sq. ft. of flexible working facilities are geared to 


quickly expand your own output. . . . Close to steel mills and 


other sources of metal supply, Brandt is strategically located in the midst 


of major sea, rail, highway and air freight shipping arteries. 


FORMINGS 
STAMPINGS 
WELDMENTS 


in any type of metal 


RAND 


OF BALTIMORE 








CHARLES T. BRANDT, INC. 
Baltimore 30, Md. 

Main Plant: Bush and Ridgely St. 

Body Division: 201 N. Haven St., Balto. 24, Md. 
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Bowser 


Cold Treatment 


Makes good products better 


One of the most dramatic recent 
developments in the making of 
better metal products has been 
the use of cold treatment. 


To help you take full, economi- 
cal advantage of this new 
process, Bowser Technical Re- 
frigeration now has available a 
line of standard units. These new 
units, with ranges from —50°F 
to —200°F (or lower), have 
countless applications in the 
production of superior metal 
products. 


Bowser cold treatment can 

help you: 

@ Increase cutting tool life as 
much as 500%. 


@ Eliminate distortion and cracking 
resulting from grinding. 


Permanently stabilize dimensions 
of precision parts, gages and 
tools. 


Improve expansion fitting, sal- 
vage out-of-size dies. 


Increase hardness and lengthen 
life of carburized alloy gear 
steels, blanking and forming 
dies, etc 
Bowser will be glad to cold treat 
your sample parts, tools or 
products — without cost or ob- 
ligation. 


Write For Details 


BOWSER TECHNICAL REFRIGERATION __ 


~ BOWSER mw 


——Teehnical Briefs 


Nickel has best combi- 
nation of properties... 


long. The rods are riveted to the 
bottom of the “can” and wound 


with copper wire to set up a mag- 


netic field. As the rods shrink and 
relax, 19,200 times per second, 
they vibrate the “can” or dia- 
phragm which sends out waves 
into the surrounding area. This 
19,200 eps range is beyond human 
hearing but not so high that the 
air would absorb the waves. 


Why Nickel Is Used 


The principle of the new sys- 
tem, magnetostriction, has been 
known to science for many years, 
but until recently it was regarded 
as a laboratory curiosity. With 
the development of magentostric- 
tive oscillators, new fields of 
study were opened to science. 

A number of metals have this 
property that 
utilizes an alternating magnetic 
field to get contraction and elon- 


magnetostrictive 





——_| 


gation. Few of then 
any commercially vali able extent 
Most widely used is nicke| be. 
cause it has a combinacion of gy. 
eral essential properties. 


have it to 


Rods Are Wrapped 


Nickel rods can be obtained in 
any desired length and diameter. 
The dimensions of the rods affect 
the vibrations. The rods are pure 
nickel and are wrapped with Cop. 
per wire. 

At the ends, the rods ar 
wrapped with a 50 nickel-50 jrop 
alloy magnetic strip made py 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
The diaphragms that emit the vi- 
brations contain two pairs of 
nickel rods in the transducers and 
one pair of nickel rods in the 
receiver. 


Drives Off Rodents 


The system not only detects 
burglars and fire but it has been 
found to kill mice and temporarily 
drive rats away. 


7 
» “READING” CRANE 


4 


A prominent producer of automobile 
frames found production slipping. Figur- 
ing it was due to inefficient load handling 
equipment in his pickling room, he called 
in a “Reading” handling engineer. 

After installing a 10-ton “Reading” over- 
head traveling crane he found his problem 
solved. Now the operator simply pushes 
a button, The motorized crane, traveling 
400 feet per minute, does all the work. 


wipes out production 
delays in this 


pickling department! 


Employee morale is higher because {2 
tigue is eliminated. And the extra efi- 
ciency obtained resulted in improved 
production. 


Further information on “Reading” Elec 
tric Cranes will enable you to judge their 
advantages for your own load g 
handling operations. Get our 

latest 16- page bulletin, “The 

Why and How of Faster Pro- 
duction. Write to: 


READING CRANE & HOIST CORP. © 2101 ADAMS STREET, READING, PA. 
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it ty ots ° 
extent Inspe: ‘Ons 
, ts Thirtee.. basic machining di- 
mensio.> checked at once. 
Adapt n of an air inspection 
ave for dimensional inspection 
we ie of turbi bucket blades for the 
meter, 1.47 jet engine is expected to save 
affect 313,500 nually for the General 
* Pure Electric Co.'s Accessory Turbine 
ead plant in Lynn, Mass. 
The device combines a specially 
are adapted 13-column air gage with 
) iron basic gaging elements. It checks 
@ by i machining dimensions and 
N. J, completes final inspection in one 
le yj- positioning of the bucket. For- 
S of merly, six gages were required to 
3 and do this job. 
| the 
Set to Master Gages 
The gage is an outgrowth of 
the Sheffield Precisionaire contour 
tects checker and is an adaptation of 
been the same principle upon which the 


contour checker operates. 

First the gage is set and cali- 
brated with a maximum and mini- 
mum master containing all dimen- 
sions to be checked. The masters 
must be exact to the extremes of 
the bucket tolerances for proper 
‘alibration of the instrument. 

In operation, the turbine bucket 
is positioned in the jaw, clamped 
by a foot-operated air cylinder, 
and advanced to gaging position 
on a bal] slide. The 13 air columns 
are scanned by the inspector, the 
bucket retracted, unclamped and 
removed. 
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Gage for blades... 
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BARROW 
Dumping! 


Seeueuuue 
a7 


* REINFORCED FOR 
HEAVY-DUTY SERVICE/ 


This Sterling Wheelbarrow has a rein- 
forced tubular steel frame with special 
steel nose shoe. Provides perfect bal- 
ance for forward end dumping and extra 
strength for heavy duty service. Rugged 
construction includes V-shaped tray 
braces and 12-spoked steel wheel. Ideal 
for wheeling sand, scrap, castings, coal 
and other heavy bulk materials. Can be 
furnished with pneumatic or zero pres- 
sure wheel. Prompt shipment. 


Write for literature. 
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FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 3! 


STERLING WHEELBARROW COMPANY - MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U.S.A. 











“To sum it up, chief, we can do it if we use Columbia MAXITE Tung- 
sten-Cobalt High Speed Steel.” 


COLUMBIA TOOL STEEL COMPANY « CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Producers of fine tool steels—High Speed Steels 
Die Steels—Hot Work and Shock Resisting Steels 
Carbon Tool Steels. 
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Nickel-Bearing Stainless 


I Large stocks... quick shipment... for any use! 


Now 


Once more—without any red-tape—you can 
get all the nickel-bearing stainless steel you 
want from Ryerson. And get it fast, too! 


job or in solving difficult fabrication problems. 
For quick delivery of anything in stainless 
just call your nearby Ryerson plant. And you 









save time—avoid inconvenience by having all 
your other steel requirements included in the 
same delivery. 


i, Ten different types are immediately avail- 
*? able from stock—in sheets, plates, bars, tub- 
‘2p ing or pipe (see circles above). Many new 
+ sizes and types have been added. And it’s all 
time-tested Allegheny stainless steel. 

Of course, we also continue to carry straight 
chrome stainless in a wide variety of types, 
shapes and sizes for applications where the 
more expensive nickel-bearing types are not 
needed. So you can depend on Ryerson 
for complete stainless service — including the 
practical assistance of Ryerson stainless 
specialists in selecting the right type for the 










PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot ALLOYS —Hot rolled, cold fin- 
rolled & cold finished ished, heot treated 
STRUCTURALS— Channels, STAINLESS — Allegheny bars, 
angles, beams, etc. plates, sheets, tubes, etc. 
REINFORCING— Bors & Acces- 
sories, spirals, wire mesh 
BABBITT—Five types, also 
Ryertex plastic bearings 
MACHINERY & TOOLS—For 
meta! fabrication 


PLATES— Many types including 
Inland 4-Way Safety Piate 
SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
mony types & coatings 
TUBING—Seomless & welded, 
mechonical & boiler tubes 
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JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ® BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA @ CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH ® BUFFALO * CHICAGO ¢ MILWAUKEE ® ST. LOUIS ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SPOKANE ¢ SEATTLE 


RYERSON STEEL 
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_ Ce fron Age 


\ FOUNDED 1835 
x Markets & Prices 


HE IRON AGE SUMMARY. . . 


> New orders from auto industry buoy first quarter hope 
> But ingot rate this week slips 3 points to new low 
> Buyers dealing close to the vest on short lead time 


While steelmaking operations this week were 
sinking to a new low for the year (88 pct of 
capacity), sales prospects were taking a 
brighter turn. A growing influx of orders 
from the auto industry indicated that steel’s 
historic No. 1 customer would again set the 
market pace in first quarter of next year. 

Though most steel sales people had kept 
whistling a brave tune, some were frankly 
puzzled over the long silence of auto indus- 
try buyers. Now that the ice has been broken 
they expect automotive customers to enter the 
me .et heavily for first quarter business in 

next 2 or 8 weeks. 


This is vital. If 1954 steel business is to meas- 
re up to its press clippings, the industry 
must get off the mark with a good first quar- 
ter. Steelmakers are banking on a higher 
evel of solid orders from the auto industry 
furnish the needed market springboard. 
Auto industry buyers started moving into 
the back seat of the market about midyear. 
t was then they found themselves oppressed 
inventory hangovers resulting from gen- 
erous CMP allotments and too successful 
‘ocurement in an easing market. 


\ow they are entering the market with some 
zest. But buying still reflects unwillingness 
to place orders far in advance. It’s limited 
largely to January business, with scattered 
February commitments for less plentiful 
tems. 

After long, hard hunting on a starvation 
(iet, auto steel buyers have finally tasted 
blood. Some are still haunted by high costs 
they were forced to incur for conversion, pre- 
mium-priced, and foreign steel. They are thus 
na mood to squeeze the best bargains pos- 
‘ible out of a buyers’ market. 


\utomotive parts suppliers, lacking big cus- 
‘omer bargaining power, are placing orders 
larther ahead. Some have ordered steel for 
the entire first quarter. This indicates they 
have assurance from their customers of 
brisk first quarter output. 

rinal and high cost mills do not share 
ghter outlook for new business. 
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Warehouses are in pretty much the same boat. 


The big houses are still optimistic. Although 
sales are off a little, volume is still good, 
and an upturn is expected early next year. 
But secondary warehouses are singing the 
blues. They have a tough sales problem. 
Automotive buying has buoyed flat-rolled 
products. Cold-rolled sheets and strip, especi- 
ally, look stronger for first quarter. Highway 
construction and building generally are hold- 
ing structurals and reinforcing bars up well. 
Plates are strong. Most sizes of carbon and 
alloy bars are easy. Tinplate, which had sag- 
ged badly, is a little stronger; future pros- 
pects are bright. But alloy business continues 
in the doldrums. Wire business is a little 
better. Demand for oil country goods looks 
good through the first half of next year. 


Steelmaking operations this week are scheduled 


Va 


5 


at 88 pet of rated capacity, down 3 points 
from last week’s revised rate. Rate this week 
is 1144 points lower than Labor Day week, 
the previous low for the year. Thanksgiving 
this week is one slow-up factor. 


Steel Operating Rates 


Week Week Week Week 
of of of of 
Nov. 22 Nov. |5 Nov. 22 Nov. 15 
ev ) East 86.0 89.0* 
Buff AGGREGATE 88.0 91 .0* 
7,547,470 
* Revised 


PER CENT OF CAPACITY 
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PRE-TESTED MACHINABILITY GETS 


wa 
AUTOMATICS INTO PRODUCTION 


a 
es 


sHRiWY 


. FASTER 


WIT Ay 


@ That's why we make this test part in our own plant at Massillon, 
Ohio. It embodies the six most common automatic operations. By study- 
ing it, we discover how to make Union Drawn Steels even better for 
automatics. More free-machining. More profitable for you. When the 
part has served its purpose for research, we scrap it. 


+t} 


When you know how a steel will behave before you put it on your 
automatics, you save a lot of headaches. You get set up sooner, using 
the best combinations of feeds and speeds. There are more parts in 


the pan, fewer in the reject box. Production is maintained. So are 
6 HELPFUL MANUALS profits. Sometimes they’re increased. 


filled with how-to-<do-it informa- And just to make sure you get the most out of the Union Drawn Steels 
tion and data to help you use you buy, one of our metallurgists or machining engineers will be 
Unica Cold Deawan Seecls. Weite glad to talk to your set-up man. Swapping hints on tool angles, heavier 
for" Union Drawn Pocket Library.” feeds and speeds, they can often come up with the best ways to run 
Union Cold Drawn Steels. When shall we call? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


i Union Drawn Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
Free-Machining Bessemer, GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Alloy and Enduro Stainless Steels Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Union Cold Drawn Special Sections 


Union Cold Drawn and Ground Rounds: Turned 
and Polished Rounds: and Turned, Ground and 
Polished Rounds (Union Precision Shafting.) 
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Markets at a Glance 











Stee! Slows Down .. . Thanksgiving week 
turned out to be a slow one for Pittsburgh dis- 
trict steel producers, Estimate for the week put 
the operating rate at 80 pct of capacity, down 
four points from the previous week. A strike at 
the Aliquippa plant of Jones & Laughlin, the 
holiday, and just plain lack of orders were the 
reasons. Four weeks ago the district was skip- 
ping along at 95 pet or above. In the Wheeling 
area, a combination of heavy steel inventories 
and the holiday dropped the estimate of one 
producer drastically, and the district as a whole 
declined to 81 pct, compared with a made rate 
of 102 pet last week. 


Ship More Heating Equipment... Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Assn. reports shipments of 
gas-fired furnaces, boilers, conversion burners 
for the first 10 months of 1953 totaled 438,100 
units. This is a 17.4 pct increase over shipments 
during the same period last year. 


West Coast Inventories Down... As in other 
parts of the country, metalworking plants on 
the West Coast report their inventories are the 
smallest in years. Purchasing agents on an in- 
dustrial tour of Alameda County, California, 
said inventories in some plants were down to 
less than 1 month. 


Better Than Last Year . . . Steel production 
totaled 9,459,000 net tons of ingots and steel for 
castings in October and 94,969,617 for the first 
10 months of this year, reports American Iron 
and Steel Institute. Output for the first 10 
months was 28 pet higher than during the same 
period in strike-plagued 1952. 


Plans $21 Million Expansion . Chrysler 
Corp. of Canada will go ahead with a $21 mil- 
lion expansion program at Windsor, Ont., in 
addition to the $20 million expansion project 
announced last February which is now nearing 
completion. Major part of the new program in- 
volves a big addition to the present engine 
plant. Construction work will start in May for 
completion in 1955. 


Turn Down Rate Cut Request . . . Two rail- 
roads serving the Norfolk, Va., area must con- 
tinue to charge higher rates for moving iron ore 
to Toledo, Ohio, than roads moving ore from 
Baltimore to Toledo, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ruled this week. ICC, in denying peti- 
tions submitted by the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Virginian Railroads, said the roads submitted 
nsufficient evidence to support the request for 

wer rates. 
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Price Increase . . . Due to increases in cost of 
cobalt and other raw materials, Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. is hiking prices of its cobalt- 
bearing high temperature alloys. Effective Dec. 
1, S-816 will be up 25¢ per lb., and S-590, 12¢ 
per lb. M-252 and Waspaloy, both produced un- 
der license agreement, will be increased 742¢ 
and 9¢ per lb., respectively. 


Increase Limestone Stocks ... Union Drawr 
Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canadian sub- 
sidiary of Republic Steel Corp., reports it has 
acquired a very large deposit of excellent open- 
hearth quality limestone. The company has pur- 
chased more than 1100 acres of land at Embro, 
Ont., containing sufficient deposits of limestone 
to supply Republic’s openhearth requirements 
for several generations at present operating 
rates. 


Kaiser Cuts Sheet Price... Kaiser Steel last 
week reduced prices on another small tonnage 
item, hot-rolled high-strength low-alloy sheets. 
New price is $6.675 per 100 lb, including partial 
freight absorption. Kaiser 2 weeks ago dropped 
prices on carbon blooms, billets and slabs. 


Banks Blast Furnace ... Republic Steel Corp. 
has banked one of its blast furnaces at Gadsden, 
Ala., and coke production at the plant has also 
been cut. Company officials said the furnace 
was taken out of production because of a de- 
cline in orders. 


Steelmaker Stores Ingots One Detroit 
steel producer has been maintaining full opera- 
tions by storing ingots. This indicates fourth 
quarter business is off more than had been sus- 
pected. However, fresh auto buying this week 
buoyed hopes for the first quarter. Buying is 
still kept on very short lead time. 


Prices At A Glance 


(cents per lb unless otherwise noted) 


This Last Month Year 

Composite Prices Week Week Ago Ago 

Finished Steel, base .. 4.632 4.632 4.634 4.376 

Pig Iron (gross ton) .$56.59 $56.59 $56.59 $55.26 
Scrap, No. 1 hvy. 





(Gross ton) .......$34.83 $35.33 $34.17 $42.00 
Nonferrous Metals 
Aluminum, ingot .... 21.50 21.50 21.50 20.00 
Copper, electrolytic .. 29.75 29.75 29.75 24.50 
Lead. St. Louis ...... 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.80 
Magnesium, ingot .... 27.00 27.00 27.00 24.50 
Nickel, electrolytic ... 63.08 63.08 63.08 59.58 
Tin, Straits, N. Y. ... 85.25 83.00 81.00 $1.21% 
Zine, E. St. Louis .... 10.00 10.00 10.00 12.50 
125 
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Nonferrous Markets 


Chile Copper Deal Gets Cloudier 


State Dept. has sent proposal "package," awaits answer .. . 
Chilean official reported investigating Iron Curtain market. 
Anaconda strike still on—By R. L. Hatschek. 


The Chilean copper situation 
continued to be an almost com- 
plete blank surrounded by bits 
and pieces of varied rumors and 
unconfirmed reports. The situa- 
tion see-saws back and forth with 
little consistency other than that 
no deal has been consummated. 
Latest from Washington is that 
a complete set of proposals has 
heen sent to the Chilean govern- 
ment for approval of the package 


or submission of an _ alternate 
proposal. Latest from Santiago 


is that Baltazar Castro, head of 
the Chilean Chamber of Deputies, 
was scheduled for a trip behind 
the Iron Curtain in an attempt to 
sell surplus copper among other 
things. 


A Reversal? ... This purpose 
would constitute yet another re- 
versal in Chile’s policy, though 
Senor Castro stressed that his 
ourney was to be of an unofficial 
nature. Following its. original 
statement that it would sell cop- 
per “anywhere,” Chile has repeat- 
edly indicated it wouldn’t sell to 
the Reds. 

In sifting the numerous uncon- 
firmed reports from Santiago, it 
must be remembered that many of 
them are designed for the political 
effect on the Chilean people. Also, 





since Chile really needs to sell the 
metal and is seeking a loan from 
the U. S. as well, she is not in 
the best of bargaining positions 
and is trying to strengthen her 
position at the negotiating table. 


Strike Still On . At press 
time the strike at Anaconda’s 
Chilean properties was still con- 
tinuing and it seems doubtful that 
a quick settlement can be made. 
Negotiations have been held spo- 
radically since the strike began 
in mid-October but demands of 
the workers are deemed wholly 
unjustified by the company in 
view of benefits already afforded 
the workers. 

In some areas it’s felt that all 
the strike’s effects are not bad- 
lack of production from these big 
holding down the 
growth of the Chilean surplus. 
This is already estimated at over 
120,000 tons. 


sources is 


Market Strong... Lack of Chil- 
ean copper on the market is keep- 
ing demand strong—if artificially. 
Good sales are reported for De- 
cember delivery in the current 
price range of 29.50¢ to 30¢ per Ib. 

What’s going to happen to that 
price when disposal of the Chilean 
problem is achieved has been the 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per |b except as noted) 


Nov. 18 


29.50- 
30.00 
Copper, Lake delivered 30.125 
Tin, Straits, New York 83.25 
Zinc, East St. Louis 10.00 
Lead, St. Louis 13.30 


Copper, electro, Conn. 


Note: Quotations are going prices 
*Tentative 


Nov. 19 Nov.20 Nov. 21 
29.50- 
30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
30.125 
83.25 83.75 85.25 
10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 


Nov. 23 Nov. 24 


29.50- 29.50— 29.50- 


29.50- 


30.125 30.125 30.125 30.125 


85.25* 





subject for much conjecture and 
speculation. About 24¢ to 25¢ per 
lb is the figure some members oj 
the trade arrive at when consid. 
ering the question. Others “oni 
ing considerably lower are quick. 
ly shouted down. 


End Clay Research? . . , Use ,; 
a former government plant to fin 
a feasible way to extract alumi. 
num oxide from Oregon clays may 
be abandoned within the next ) 
years. This is pointed up by the 
action last week of Genera] Ser. 
vices Administration in amending 
the contract under which it had 
sold the $5 million wartime ex. 
perimental alumina plant at Salem 
to Harvey Machine Co. 

Under the contract, Harvey was 
to get the plant at the bargain 
price of $325,000 but couldn't sel! 
or otherwise dispose of it for a 
period of 5 years during which 
the experiment was to continue. 

Under the revised agreement, 
Harvey will be permitted to do as 
it wishes with the property after 
2 years of “good faith” operation 
It seems to be agreed that the 
shorter period will be sufficient t 
tell if alumina can be produced 
economically from the clays. 


Release Water ... Future powe! 
prospects in the Northwest ar 
sufficiently good that the govern- 
ment has agreed to advance re- 
leases of Hungry Horse Dam stor- 
age to boost aluminum production 
during the low water season. 

Agreements have been signed 
with the big three for release of 
not more than 200,000 acre-ft of 
storage. This is estimated to be 
sufficient to generate about 15! 
million kwhr of interruptible pow- 
er which in turn should produce 
about 7500 tons of aluminum. 

Risk of power deficits from the 
premature release of Hungry 
Horse storage will be assumed by 
the aluminum firms. If deficits 
show up, they’ll return the power 
by buying steam or other non 
government generation. 
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Early Die Casting Machine in Operation 


. production of castings by pourfg molten metal into sand molds is an ancient 
art. The jewelry industry’s requirement&\for smoother castings with sharper outlines, 
resulted in the development of a process Wilizing plaster molds. In either case, how- 
ever, the removal of the cast part necessitated the destruction of the mold. The search 
for a permanent mold for the quantity prodi&tion of repetitive parts bore fruit in the 
Middle Ages when manufacturers of pewterwat% developed molds made of iron. In 
the 1800’s so-called tin soldiers were also gravity-¥ast from hinged iron molds. 

The next logical step was to improve the accuragy of cast parts by forcing molten 
metal under pressure into strong steel molds, insteyd of merely relying on gravity. 
This eventually led to the development of the linotypeQYmachine by Ottmar Merggg 
thaler. The basic principle of the linotype machine — puming metal into a pegaffinent 
mold by means of a plunger submerged in liquid metal — Was adapted ggtf embodied 
in the first die casting machine at the start of the century, {nd rst commercial 
die castings, such as automotive bearings, were produced from tin and lead-base alloys. 

When early die casting experimenters—calied upon for castings with better 
mechanical properties — turned to zinc as a base metal, little did they realize that 
zinc base die castings would finally advance to a point where they became a vital 
factor in modern engineering processing. Least of all would these pioneer die casters 
have foreseen that in a relatively short span of years their infant-industry would be 

outranked only by the galvanizing industry as the country’s largest consumer of zinc. 
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Iren and Steel Scrap Markets 
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Mill Buying Brings Lower Prices 


Steel mill purchases lower scrap prices as much as $2 to $3 
in several districts ... No. 2 steelmaking grades bear brunt 
of cuts... Warm weather, slow orders are major factors. 


Scrap prices skidded downwards 
as much as $2 to $3 in several 
major steelmaking areas early this 
week. In Cleveland, openhearth 
grades fell off $2 in the Valley on 
the basis’ of a sale of No. 2 steel 
and bundles. At Pittsburgh, No. 1 
steel was off $1 to $37, top, and No. 
2 steelmaking and low phos grades 
down at least $3 per ton. 

At Chicago, most scrap grades 
were off an average of about $1. 
Most Detroit prices also sagged 
$1. Other areas also reported less 
widespread reductions, 

Abnormally open weather was a 
major factor underlying the dip. A 
very mild fall has permitted rec- 
ord Lakes ore shipments, and 
scrap collection has not been no- 
ticeably nipped by the cold. 

Scrap stockpiles at steel mills 
have been good for some time now, 
With 
first quarter steel orders slow in 
coming in and the tax situation 
what it is, the mills are reluctant to 
build up scrap inventories before 
the first of the year. 

Reflecting the weaker market, 
THE IRON AGE Steel Scrap Com- 
posite dipped 50¢, this week stood 
at $34.83. 


and ore stocks overflowing. 


Pittsburgh—Market shifted down- 
ward this week on basis of a pur- 
chase by an independent mill. No. 1 
heavy melting steel was off $1 to $37, 
top, while No. 2 steel and No. 2 


n 


bundles were down $3. Some sources 
indicate the market is even weaker 
by at least $1 per ton. Blast furnace 
material is off $1, while low phos 
slipped $3 per ton. Cast scrap con- 
tinues firm, with cupola cast up $2 
per ton. 


Chicago—The scrap industry was 
largely a waiting game at Chicago 
last week, with a large consumer 
expected in, though at press time no 
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major mill purchase had been made. 
Sales at the end of the week previous 
were pushing the steelmaking market 
down somewhat. Railroad grades 
were beginning to move freely at 
what would have been discouraging 
prices a week ago. Turnings, in the 
absence of any mill buying and with 
future prospects equally poor, are be- 
ginning to drag. Railroad movement 
out of the area had begun to slow, 
accounting for some of the current 
distrust of the going rail price. Foun- 
dry grades tightened somewhat a few 
weeks ago, but have been slowing 
down. 


Philadelphia — Three words per- 
fectly described both the scrap mar- 
ket and the weather late last week— 
smoky, hazy, foggy. Price quotations 
remain unchanged with few transac- 
tions made. One local mill trimmed 
its buying prices for truck delivered 
heavy melting grades last Friday but 
tonnage involved is small. Big ques- 
tion early this week was: “Will Fair- 
less Works buy for December at cur- 
rent levels?” 


New York—Scrap was slow in this 
area early this week as the trade, 
handicapped by bad weather, worked 
to restore normal movement, crippled 
by a strike of yard workers which 
wasn’t settled until last Friday. So 
far there has been enough business 
to keep prices fairly stable, but that’s 
about all. Mills were expected to 
give some indication of their Decem- 
ber needs late this week. Until then 
the trade was staying cautious. 


Detroit—A pessimistic outlook is 
prevalent in this market. The trade 
is eyeing the closing of automotive 
lists with apprehension. Little or no 
bidding was done on the basis of mill 
support, a condition that usually pre- 
cedes a sagging market. Turnings 
dropped $1 on the basis of the end 
of Lake movement and most top 
steelmaking grades sagged on ap- 
praisal. 


Cleveland—Openhearth 
off $2 in the Valley on basis of , 
sale of No. 2 steel and No. 2 bundles, 
Low phos also dropped $2. With the 
exception of cast grades and turn. 
ings Cleveland prices dropped $1 in 
sympathy. Outlook for next 39 to 
45 days is gloomy. 


Srades fe) 


Birmingham—Very little stee] scrap 
is moving in the district and there is 
no market for structural or plate, (ne 
southern mill has held up deliveries 
on the remainder of purchases mage 
earlier in the month. Some dealers 
are becoming pessimistic about pros. 
pects for an export market but stilj 
refuse to sell at present prices. Cast 
supplies in the area are just about 
exhausted and foundries are paying 
a $2 premium for cast scrap from 
distant sources. 


St. Louis—Movement of scrap to 
this district during the week has been 
steady. Sales have been light. Mill 
buying is expected on Dec. 1. Its 
extent will depend on inventory pol- 
icies—Whether the tax situation will 
warrant either reduction or increase 
before Jan. 1. Prices realized in rail- 
road offerings closing this week will 
affect the market. 


Cincinnati—Movement of scrap is 
down to a trickle in this area. Local 
dealers are depending solely on out- 
of-area shipments. Some scrap is ex- 
pected to move within 10 days. Prices 
will probably be slightly lower. 


Buffalo—Scrap prices are holding 
here despite talk of a further cut in 
ingot production and a holdup in ship- 
ments by a leading mill consumer. 
Dealers admitted some uncertainty 
over price and are awaiting place- 
ment of new orders next week to 
establish definite rates. 


Boston—Demand for steelmaking 
grades is almost totally absent from 
the New England market, particular- 
ly in No. 1 categories. Result has 
been a drop of $1.50 to $2 in No. 1 
material and a slight easing in No.2 
grades. 


West Coast—Market continues very 
stagnant with mill purchases reduced. 
Prospects for December unpro! ising 
but prices expected to hold firm. 
Cast market still strong due to = 
creased foundry activity. 
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COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 


= 

— 
= 
—_— 


2" to 19" Wide 


02 to 500 Thick The few perforations illustrated are 


indicative of the wide variety of our 

Desired quality for line—we can perforate almost any size 

forming and drawing. perforation in any kind of metal or 

Consult with us on material required. Send us your speci- 
your next cold rolled fications. 


strip steel requirements. Sixty-seven years of manufacturing 
perforated metals for every conceivable 
purpose assure satisfaction. 
SALES AGENTS: 
WM. H. LEONORI & CO., Inc., 30 


i ee 
Howard St., New York 13, N. Y.; ? 
CHARLES L. LEWIS, 2450 17th St., 
San Francisco 10, Cal.; J. J. LAM- 


BERT, 323 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; JOHN E. LOVE, 2832 East 


Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. TIN, STEEL, ConreR. ALUMINUM, pnenze. 
BRASS, ZINC, ANY METAL, ANY PURPOSE 


Write for New Catalog of Patterns 


CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
13400 North Mt. Elliott 3000 West Sist St CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


Detroit 12, Mich. Chicago 80, Ill. * 8 FAIRMOUKT AVE. JERSEY GSTY. U. 2 
Box 148 Annex Station ; 


Cincinnati 14, Ohio pepe ey * ra 
ROR RRUEeeE -0:0:@0: 
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(GRIFFIN MANUFACTURING CO. + ERIE. pA) | AAEM HH OH HF 


LEWTHWAITE 


Cutters — HAND OPERATED | | THE KING 
_ 
Our lever type bench cutters are PORTABLE 
made in three sizes—A, B, and C— 1 ' mali 
and they couldn't be more versatile. BRIN ELL 
For example, on the No. B, by A hardness tester particularly 
merely changing the blades, you can adapted for use on CASTINGS and 
cut up to '/2" rods, 1'/2" x 1/2" x 3/16" FORGINGS 
angles, 2" x 3%," flat bars, and 1!/2" Puts an actual load of 3000kg on a 10mm ball 
and %" channels. Weight about 70 Ibs. Throat, 4” 


which makes it handy for use in the field. | | Weight, 29 ibs. 


Can be used in any position—even upside 
Shipment can regularly be made eres 
| 


immediately from our New York stock. Equally accurate as portable or stationary 
equipment 


SEND FOR CATALOG SHEETS ON OUR COMPLETE LINE OF METALWORKING TOOLS Test head removable for testing la-ger pieces 


beyond the capacity of the standard base 


ve Saat hus Vii ural ema | ANDREW KING 


308 East 47th Street New York 17, N. Y. Seats Aieiesion,, Bes 





———— CLEVELAND aoe 
THE sree toot ©0. 
 Siaeeiien Dies, Chisels. Rivet Sets 


660 E. 82nd St., Cleveland, O. 
Ij it?s RIVETED you KNOW it’s safe 


iia STAMPING COMPANY 


aia 


HE 
Especially geared for light to medium heavy stampings 
and high volume runs of small, intricate “Multi-Stampings.” 


We invite your inquiry or write for Stamping Brochure. 


345 MIDLAND AVE. « DETROIT 3, MICH. 
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to exacting standards 


16" x 78° centers PRATT & WHITNEY 
Toolroom Lathe, taper attachment, col- 
lets, chucks, new 1943 

27" x 12' centers LODGE & SHIPLEY Se- 
lective Geared Head Lathe, AC-MD 

28"" x I5' centers BERTRAM (Niles pat- 
terns) Timesaver Engine Lathe, 2 car- 
riages, rapid traverse, AC-MD, 1943 
36"'x 12'' centers AMERICAN Heavy Duty 
16 Speed Geared Head Lathe, AC-MD 

42" x 96'' centers NILES Timesaver Heavy 
Duty Lathe, 42" swing over ways, rapid 
traverse, anti-friction head, AC-MD 

60" x 20° NILES BEMENT POND Geared 
Head Engine Lathe, rapid traverse 
No. IL GISHOLT Turret Lathe, prese- 
lector head, bar feed, tooling, new 
1943 
No. |A WARNER & SWASEY Universal 
Turret Lathe, Timken spindle, electric 
chuck 
No. 2A WARNER & SWASEY Universal! 
Turret Lathe, preselector head, bar 
feed, chuck, new 1943 
No. 3A WARNER & SWASEY Turret Lathe, 
Timken spindle, electric chuck, tooling 
3%," bar LUCAS Table Type Horizontal 
Boring Mill, vertical milling attach- 
ment, power rapid traverse, AC-MD 
No. 2CH KEARNEY & TRECKER Vertical 
Mill, 1951 
No. 2H KEARNEY & TRECKER Horizontal 
Milling Machine, new 1945 
No. 2 VAN NORMAN Plain Horizontal, 
new 1943 


No. 3-24 CINCINNATI Plain Hydromatic 
Mill, AC-MD 


No. 4 KEARNEY & TRECKER Plain Hori- 
zontal Mill, No. 50 taper, motor in 
base, rapid traverse 

No. 4 CINCINNATI High Speed Dial 
Type Plain Horizonte’ Mill, new 1943 

No. 4 CINCINNATI Dual Power Vertical 
Mil 1951 

No. 4H KEARNEY & TRECKER Vertical 
Mill. new 1944 

25A HEALD Rotary Surface Grinder, 24' 
diameter maanetic chuck, AC-MD 
. LANDIS Bolt Threader, leadscrews 
AC-MD 

600 Ton CHAMBERSBURG Wheel Press 
cast steel frame, inclined, AC-MD 

30'' MORTON, Hydraulic Keyseater, new 
1942 

48"" x 48" x 12' NILES Double Housing 
Planer, 2 rail heads side head, power 
rapia traverse 

3'-9 column AMERICAN Radial Drill 
box table, 1943 

a eit ann elt DETRICK & 
HARVEY Double Housing Planer, box 
table, DC reversing motor drive 

48 x 48 x 2° CINCINNATI Double 
Housing Planer, power rapid traverse 
DC reversing motor drive, box table 
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1693 GENESEE ST. 


The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED AND REBUILT M.\ CHINERY 
Cl 


Buyers Hesitate Familiar 
fourth quarter talk of prosperity 
being just around the corner isn’t 
too strong in Cleveland used ma- 
chinery circles these days. Busi- 
ness volume has been down dur- 
ing third and fourth quarters, and 
some chronic ills of the trade are 
still very much in evidence. 

Buyer resistance is strong. Be- 
fore laying cash on the line pros- 
pective purchasers are taking 
plenty of time. “Even when they 
admit they’ve got a bargain they 
still hesitate,” one dealer told THE 
IRON AGE. 


Tool Supply Eases .. . Scarcity 
of late model tools has eased so 
much, experienced traders no 
longer consider this a real prob- 
lem. More than one dealer claims 
small, medium-sized tools are al- 
ready in good supply. 

Large equipment continues 
scarce but this can hardly be sin- 
gled out as a temporary condition. 
Everyone admits large horizontal 
boring mills, radial drills and sur- 
face grinders are hard to find, but 
some used machinery dealers point 
out this has always been true 
since many of the larger units 
cannot be mass produced. 

Many dealers refuse to make 
predictions about business pros- 
pects for next year. They feel con- 
ditions generally are still too un- 
settled. But while they hesitate 
about making forecasts, many 
definite ideas about what 
they will have to do to keep sales 
up in a normal market. 


have 


Reputation Counts In this 
connection, reputation should be- 
come a more important trade as- 
set. Transition to a buyer’s market 
will give established firms an 
providing they were far- 
sighted enough to give customers 
more than cursory service during 
which followed the 
Korean outbreak. 

Inflated dealer 
other 


edge, 


lush days 


prices are an- 
from Korean 
shortage days. Those who insist 
on getting 90 pct of original value 
will, in the opinion of many deal- 


hangover 


ers, lose out in the Competitive 
fight. Basically used machinery is 
a bargain item and dollar-con. 
scious buyers are steering clea, of 
firms listing equipment at hic, 
prices. 


Want Freight Cut . . . Deales 
seeking ways to increase profits 
hope something will be done about 
freight rates. Some feel a valyg 
factor should be recognized by 
carriers hauling used machinery, 
They reason that if shipment of g 
20-in. lathe costing $16,000 jp. 
volves a freight charge of $400, it 
shouldn’t cost the same amount to 
ship an older version of the same 
machine valued at only $3,000. 

One dealer who imported a piece 
of equipment from Vienna regis. 
tered a specific complaint, He told 
THE IRON AGE that he purchased 
a tool costing $750 but freight 
charges amounted to $250. 


Lower Profit Margin . . . Used 
machinery business in Philadel 
phia is just coasting along with- 
out any great turnover of equip- 
ment. Demand is definitely slow. 
Orders come in sporadically, gen- 
erally from small shops. 

In an attempt to boost sales 
volume, dealers are trimming 
prices slowly. This means a cut in 
profit margins as buying prices 
remain fairly high for salable ma- 
chinery. Dealers are generating 
increasing resistance to high prices 
and many have simply stopped 
buying equipment. 

What demand does exist is for 
versatile machine tools. Nobody 
seems to want specialized produc 
tion machinery. Ia the light of 
easing production in some manu- 
facturing industries, this is not 
surprising. 


No Change This Year .. . Deal- 
ers handling electric motors re 
port they aren’t doing too well 
with either fractional hp motors 
or large units, but in the 1 to 5 hp 
range, business is termed “fair.” 

Consensus of the trade is that 
there won’t be any significant up- 
turn this year, the market will 
just have to be sweated out 
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